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Oklahoma's #1 attraction is one of the 
worlds finest liorse racing facilities 
— where last year; fans won over 
$125 million! With: A climate- 
controlled Stadium » Paddock 
Gardens • Tire Glass TUnnel (to view 
the Parade tu Post) • 2 Jttmbotron screens 
• 300 Sony TVs • 2 Handicapping Infor- 
mation Centers with video replay libraries 
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An Infield for families (open weekends' 
holidays, weather permitting) * 4 restaurants 
& 24 concession shops * Penthouse 
Art Gallery. With this much fun, 
how can you lose? 


1993 RACING SEASON 

Spring: Jm. 29 -May 2 
Summer: May 14 - July ll 
Fall: SepL 17 - Dec, 5 


Racing Wednesday - Sunday * Ptet Raeelp.m, * Exit 144 at M.L King Blvd, or Exit f-35at NZ 50th * For more information: 405424-9000 or L4HKM56-9O0O. 
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University 

"/ jlJLSA 

College of Imw 


Certificate Program in 
American Indian Law 


Law students enrolled in the J.D. program take 
the following: 

• American Indian Law 

• Native American Rights 

• American Indian Law Seminar 

• Two related courses 

• One of the externship/internship programs 
described below 

- A Legal Internship Program with an 
administrative agency: 

• An internship program with a tribal court: 

• A Native American Affairs Externship 
Program to help solve Indian Law problems. 

For more information, contact: 

The University of Tulsa 
College of Law 
3120 East Fourth Place 
Tulsa. Oklahoma 74104*3189 
( 918 ) 631-2406 

The University o< Tutu has an fqu’ Opportunity 'Atonn** Action 
ProQram tor students jno employees 



M Specialty gifts for your special A viator " 
OPEN 

MON.-FRI. 7 A.M.-7 P.M. 

SAT. & SUN. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. 

Will Rogers World Airport Terminal Building 
Oklahoma City, OK • 405-681 0048 


AVIATOR'S FLIGHT CREW CATALOG 

I-800-382-AV8R (out of state) 



La Mesa 

Mexican Restaurant 

Try our Stuffed Sopapillas 

American food available 

Visa and Mastercard 

Member Oklahoma Restaurant Association 
Across form Love's — Boise City, OK 
405/544-2997 



Ah Yes, She 
Remembers Will 
Well 

O ne day in 1991, producer Max 
NYeitzcnhoffer found himself 
in an Ol theater class trying 
to explain who Will Rogers was. 

For the students to grasp the genesis 
of his Broadway musical, the 117// Rogers 
Rallies {much less how it 
had gone on to win six 
Tony awards in 1991 ), 
Weit/.enhoffer had to 
make the Oklahoman 
who had inspired it in 
the first place real. 

(liven that W ill Rogers 
had died some thirty- 
five years before most of 
these college students 
were born, it was not the 
easiest of tasks. 

Then a hand went up. 

“I lav c you ever spoken 
with anyone who actu- 
ally talked to Will Rogers in those 
days?" the student asked. 

“ \ < re pi ied We itzen hoffer. 

"W ell." the student said, "you have 
now." 

W ith that. Doris Katon Travis, at the 
time an eighty-seven-year-old junior 
(Class of’92), proceeded to regale her 
classmates and the big-time Broadway 
producer with firsthand accounts of 
Rogers’s stint with the Z.iegfeld hollies. 

Trav is, you see, had joined the rev ue 
as a showgirl in 1918, two years after 
Rogers. “I was alw ays in the wing when 
he came off. I Ie was a very pleasant 
person and not the least bit preten- 
tious." 

Back then, the hollies opened at mid- 
night and featured dancers in a night- 
club setting at New York City’s New 
Amsterdam Theatre. While the women 
changed costumes, Rogers tw irled a 
rope and drawled humorous comments 
about current events (the idea of wife, 
Betty). Indeed Travis’s most v iv id 
memory of Rogers is of him reading 


newspapers in the lobby of various ho- 
tels w here the Follies ov ernighted dur- 
ing its annual tour of the country. 
'Though he sometimes skewered poli- 
ticians, Travis insists. " There was 
never anything mean in anything he 
said." 

Rogers never rehearsed for Florenz 
Xiegfeld's revue. When his fifteen- 
minute slot opened, he walked on and 
performed spontaneously. By the time 
Travis joined the re- 
vue, Rogers was pulling 
in $1,000 a week. A year 
later he had made his 
first movie. Laughing 
Rill Hyde , and hit the 
big time as an author 
when a collection of his 
Follies' quotes were 
published. Newspa- 
per columns and a ra- 
dio show would fol- 
low. 

More than half a cen- 
tury later. W ill's almost 
as omnipresent today: 
Mac Davis gav e one of his speeches at 
the I )emocratic ( Convention; 20th ( Cen- 
tura Fox re-released four of his talkie 
films; the Will Rogers Heritage Trust 
is re-releasing twelve of his silent films; 
the Follies spun off a touring company: 
and half-a-dozen new books exist about 
W ill (Knopf plans a biography by 
former Philadelphia Magazine w riter 
Ben Yagoda in 1993). 

W ill Rogers was considered a man of 
his times, but it is uneannv how his 
commentary about the roaring twenties 
and the depressed thirties fits the 
greed-ridden eighties and the reces- 
sion-racked nineties. 

W ith the coming of the hollies to 
Oklahoma City this fall. Oklahomans 
vv ill have a chance to weigh the timeli- 
ness of W ill's words for themselv es. 
You can bet one of them w ill be a sil- 
ver-haired woman who seventy-four 
years ago performed w ith Oklahoma's 
fav orite son. — Jeanne M. Devlin 

(Thanks to Party Floyd for bringing 
Doris Travis to our attention.) 
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The All New 1 993 Ford P robe 

A pure driving experience. Nothing less. 



PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE WATERFORD HOTEL 




Home Away From Home ™ 



Lexington Inn - located in the heart of Waco, ideal stopover 
when traveling through Texas. Within walking distance of Baylor 
University Texas Ranger Hall of Fame, Brazos River Queen and 
Dr Pepper Museum. Friendly courteous staff. Complimentary 
continental breakfast. Children under 16 stay free. Spacious 
rooms featuring double- or king-sized beds. 

Other Lexington locations include: Amarillo, Austin, Dallas, E\ Paso, Fbrl Worth (DFW-Weat), 
Houston, Irving (DFW- East), Odessa, Oklahoma City, San Antonio and Tulsa . 


Lexington Inn 


115 Jack Kultgcn * Waco, Texas 76706 * 817/754-1266 • Pax 817/755-8612 « 1-800-537-8483 





Mi Throughout Oklahoma, you can see 
the Pride in Performance* Pride in the 
schools, civic projects and local lifestyle. 

Mi Pride in Performance is also the 
spirit that greets you every time you 
walk into a Mid First office. We call it 
"Performance Plus" Banking. You'll see 
it in our value and you'll see it in our 
service. 

Mi For "Totally Fret 1 " checking, sav- 
ings, auto or personal loans, mortgages 
and more...come to Mid First. 

Come See What A Difference Our Pitts Can Make For You. 

PTfl AlidFirst 

■■■Bank, -s„ 


Over 20 Oklahoma Locations 


Deposits FDIC Insured 
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A PRIVATE MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY 


IR HE i 
EFROI 
IAJES 


RT’S 
IT PRO 
1C SE‘ 


We Offer the Horizon ^ 


Eas Massey, Developer-Agent Eufaula, Oklahoma 74432-9442 (918) 689-7600 


ver three miles of blue water 
lakefront homesites and over 
seven miles of commanding 
mountainside and mesatop 
homesites with 205 to 618 ft. of 
frontage. Private roads dedicated to the 
Home Owners Association, electric gates 
and carefully thought through restrictions 
ensure your privacy, p 
These hand-tailored, 
topographically-de- £ 
fined settings, each 
an ever-changing, 
three-dimensional 


painting, elicit awed responses. Can you 
step into these photographs? Newly 
opened Division III offers even more spec- 
tacular settings for these magnificent 
views of the mountain forest, cliffs, bluffs 
and enormous expanse of Lake Eufaula’s 
blue water. Because you owe it to yourself 
to see this 20 year Labor of Love, write to- 
& day for a Lake Eu- 
'l faula map and a 
f comprehensive his- 
tory of 300 million 
m r - ; y, >- v 1 '.'. < year old Standing 

■ Rock Mountain. 

. /V~ :&• p 
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A League of Their Own 




It would seem the most unlikely of 
matches: Oklahoma and ice hockey. Yet 
once we were home to not one profes- 
sional hockey team, hut two. The 
' Tulsa Oilers played here happily for 
twenty consecutive years: the Okla- 
homa C an Blazers fifteen. 

In the end, they disappeared not from 
apathy, hut because their brand of hockey 
became so popular that teams were strewn 
from Suit Lake to Indianapolis* “You hud 
to fly everywhere," says Erie Kolb of the 
new Central I loekey League, “and ir’s 
expensive to fly everywhere.” (Of course, 
there was also that gosh -darn oil slump.) 

Suffice it to say, a few diehard hockey 
fans never really said goodbye, Ray Miron 
of Broken Arrow certainly didn't. For 
ru eim -fivc sears Miron, a former National 



I loekey League coach, and the lute B 
Blew ins of Oklahoma ( ary talked of 
forming a league of their own. They 
saw w eaknesses w idi the old Cl 11, 
(individually owned teams made 
coordinating marketing, travel, or 
salaries tough). 'They dreamed of a 
league that would own its own 
teams, and they even 
compiled their ideas in a 
big book. "Ray still lias that 
book." says Kolb, 

Now, as president and founder of the 
new Tulsa-based CHL, lie's using it. 

The ( )ilers and the Blazers ("only towns 
we had to keep the names; there 'd been 
riots if we hadn't") are joined in the CHL 
by the Dallas Freeze, Fort Worth Fire, 
Memphis RivcrKhtgs, iind Wichita 
Thunder; both open against Memphis at 
home, then go head-to-head November 
7 at the Tulsa Convention ('enter. 
"It'll still be a big rivalry." predicts 
Kolb. 

For Oiler tickets, call (918) 663- 
5888: for Blazer. (405) 235-7825. 

— JMD 



Featherwork: Lessons from a Kiowa 


In the 1800k. it was as natural for 
Southern Plains Indians to bead or do 
featherwork as it was to follow the 
migration of the buffalo. 

'['lie same can't be said today. “Why I 
wanted to do this," says Kevin 
Connywcrdy, a thirty -year-old Kiowa- 
Comanche who is teaching featherwork 
this fall at the Jacobson I louse in Norman. 
" is li eca u se a I ot of p eop I c my age don ' t 
know how to do this work... So 
many people need this type of 
stuff, but nobody does it. If 
1 don’t teach somebody else 
how to do it, this stuff is just 
going to die out— like the 
language." 

It was for just that reason that Carol 
Whitney created die Living 1 rad ition 
p rogr a m ar t lie J act > bst > n H o use i n 1 99t l 
Since that first autumn, folk art classes 
have become a fall tradition at 600 
( lhautauqua. There's been a class on hide 
painting, another on Osage ribbon work, 
and vet another on the !a/y -stitch used to 



bead buckskin bags. “Every fall we try to 
emphasize that Indian cultural items are 
living things, not museum things," 
emphasizes Whitney, the center's director. 
“They’re being made to use. Everything 
people learn to do here is helping keep the 
culture alive." 

Cpnnyvvcrdy's featherwork. for example, 
is critical in making the peyote fans used in 
the ceremonies of the Native American 
church as well as the fans carried by 
powwow dancers. 1 Ms students learn 
not only to dean and shape feathers, 
but also to make a drop leather (or hair 
tie) and a fan. "Once you've made a 
fan." he promises, "you appreciate it 
more when you see dancers carrying 
them at powwows, because you know 
how much work actually goes into 
making something so small." 

Connywcrdy N class begins Novem- 
ber IQ, For details, call (405) 366- 
1667. —JMD 


Kiddie Science: 


Pt'Xfth 1 fan hy Atro Mil'fametf. 


No Giants Allowed 


W alking inro the Omniplex's new kiddie 
exhibition in Oklahoma City is like falling 
through the proverbial looking glass: 
Everything (from hairdryers to a house) is 
geared to humans built close to the ground. 
No child older than six may enter, and 
adults are allowed only if accompanied by a 
child. 

More unreal yet: the babies inside seem 
as smart as their parents are alw ays insisting 
they are. grappling with concepts like 
buoyancy, kinetic energy, and the psychol- 
ogy of color. 

If Kidspace, a 2,00Q-sc|uareToor perma- 
nent science exhibit designed for 
preschoolers, seems out of the ordinary it 
may be because it is. Only a handful like it 
exist in the country'. (Omniplex scored 
$120,000 in grams to build this one,) 

‘The fourteen exhibits full into one of two 
categories: learning through creative play 
(building a house, staging a puppet show on 
TV) or through experimentation (using 
heat-sensitive crystals, determining w In a 
hobble is round), 'Though parents are 
welcome (so long as thc\ are w ith a child 
and don't meddle), an ( hnmplox educator is 
always on-site, “What we want to see," says 
education director Beth Bussey, “is children 
exploring or interaction between parent and 
child. What we don't want is to see a child 
watching as a parent takes over." 

Why Kidspace, you m ightask. when the 
Omniplex already has three hundred hands- 
on exhibits for kids? "What attracts a ten- 
year-old is really scary to a three-year-old,” 
explains Busses. “A loud crackle and bang 
thrills the big kids but makes the little kids 
cry. Yet this is the age when kids are 
insatiably curious. Tor us to ignore that 
curiosity is to kill it. We have to help satisfy 
it — giv e them ways to explore and experi- 
ment. We're building a foundation here that 
w ill last for the rest of their lives,'' 

Do parents grasp the possibilities? Bussey 
thinks so. Not only has Kidspace bustled 
w ich little bodies since it opened in 
September, but at least one mother has 
been there from 9 a.m. to 4 pan, ev ery day 
since it opened. Not to worn, she had the 
required child with her. 

For derails, call (405) 424-5545. —JMD 
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THREE FOR THE TROPHY CASE 

Oklahoma Today took home honors for 
design, photography, and writing from 
the 33rd annual conference of the Re- 
gional Publishers Association held this 
year in Columbus, Ohio. 

The twelfth annual magazine compe- 
tition drew entries from the likes of Ari- 
zona Highways, Beautiful British Columbia , 
and New Mexico Magazine. 

Contributing editor Burkhard Bilger 
won an award of merit for public service 
reporting for 44 Return of the Wild 
Horse,” the story of a mustang preserve 
in Osage County published in July-Au- 
gust of 1991. 

Oklahoma City photographer David 
Fitzgerald and Oklahoma Today editor 
Jeanne M. Devlin received an award of 
merit for their photo essay “Oklahoma 
Tribesmen,” published in May-June of 
1991. The photo essay focused on the 
traditional regalia of the Ponca, Pawnee, 

Kiowa, and Sac and Fox tribes and in- 
cluded insights from tribal elders. To 
obtain the photographs, Fitzgerald set up 
a portable studio at Red Farth, one of the 
world’s largest gatherings of Native 


Americans, three different years in a row. 

t Inder the direction of former art direc- 
tor Felton Stroud of Stroud Design, we 
also won an award of merit for overall 
design without advertising. 

Benton R. Patterson, a former articles 
editor for the New York Times Magazine 
and the Saturday Evening Post , headed 
the RPA judging committee, and he had 
this to say about Oklahoma Today : 
“There’s a ‘good feel’ about Oklahoma 
in these pages. The writing is lively. The 
stories are diverse. The 
little maps throughout are a 
big help to readers who 
may be more than just arm- 
chair travelers. 'Phis is a 
nicely done magazine.” 

We hope our readers — 
both those who never leave 
their armchairs as well as 
those w ho do — agree. 



David Fitzgerald: 
a self-portrait . 


TWO DESERVING 

PRAISE 

For the second year in a row Oklahoma 
Today magazine also awarded its annual 


writer and photographer^ 
awards, which acknowl- 
edge the best body of 
work by a single t 
writer or photogra- 
pher published in a 
year's worth of maga- 
zines. 

Oklahoma City 
photographer David 
Fitzgerald was named 
“1991 Photographer 
of the Year”; Fitzgerald also won the 
award last year. The award acknowl- 
edges contributions 
such as Fitzgerald’s 
a w a r d - w’ i n n i n g 
photo essay “Okla- 
homa Tribesmen,” 
as well as the pho- 
tography in “Starry, 
Starry Nights,” 
July-August 1991, 
and “Roadtrip,” 
September^ )ctober 

1 99 1 . F i tzge ra 1 d 

produced three of Oklahoma Today's six 
covers in 1991. 

Contributing editor Burkhard Bilger, a 



Burk Bilger , wife , Jennifer Nelson 
(she's a Stillwater girl, too), and 
dog Hattie . 



Queen’s House Bed and Breakfast 

Where YoiiAre Treated As Royalty 


Built in 1927, the Queen's House Bed and Breakfast has been fully restored to its original charm and elegance. Five spacious guest rooms, honeymoon 
cottage, and a separate guest house are furnished with exquisite antiques, fireplaces and private baths. Guests can savor the peaceful atmosphere of the 
gracious living room and conservatory or stroll through the immaculate gardens. A complimentary gourmet breakfast completes the relaxing vacation. 
For more information and reservations: Queen’s House Bed and Breakfast, 525 N. 16th St.. Muskogee. OK 74401 (918) 687-6767 • 800-362-2321 
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Stillwater son who now calls ( Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, home, was named “1991 
Writer of the Year.” The Yale l University 
graduate writes often about the natural 
landscape for Oklahoma Today , and ar- 
ticles such as the award-winning “Return 
of the Wild Horse,” July-August 1991, 
and “Wildflower Rcdux,” Mav-June 
1991, have made his a popular byline in 
the magazine. As one judge said of 
“W ildflower Redux”: “I was prepared to 
enjoy the photos but to find the writing 
dull. How much can one say about wild- 
flowers? 1 wondered. A lot, it turns out.” 

To both of these men, our heartfelt 
thanks. 

Letter^ 

PREFERRED FUTURES 

My wife and I are now subscribers, and 
I would like to express some thoughts 
concerning Oklahoma Today. Your publi- 
cation is quite good as it is. It has a pecu- 
liar charm of its own due to three reasons: 
its excellent quality of printing and pho- 
tographs: the appeal of its articles; and its 
lack of advertising, which you have 


started on a small scale. 

You will have to decide whether you 
wish to retain its peculiar charm or pub- 
lish a so-so magazine studded with ads — 
in such a case it will ultimately be neither 
an asset nor a liability to the state. Rather 
it will be another of the mediocrities pro- 
duced by a mediocre society. 

Bill M. Devin 
Oklahoma City 
P.S. 

I bought two back copies of your maga- 
zine in your office yesterday. I w ish that 
I had known of your publication years 
ago. 

Thanks for taking time to eon tern pla te our 
future. 1 1 e spend a lot of time doing the same. 1 1 <\ 
too , love the “ peculiar charm " that typifies 
( )klahoma I oday, and we don V plan any 
personality changes. W e do, however, want to 
continue to improve our quality. . \dvertising is 
simply a pi vdent way for us to I mi Id the nmssaiy 
financial base at less cost to taxpayers. .1// 
unex/xrted benefit: not just fhebiggnys. but cottage 
industries in Oklahoma— from hat makers to 
sculptors to gourmet jelly makers to fishing 
grades — now have a way to market their wans 
to Oklahoma phi hs. 


A FREE TRIP 

I love your magazine. It's like a trip 
home with every issue. Please do a storx 
on Lawton sometime. 

Kaye Jonas 
Tucson, Arizona 

WY II keep htwfon in mind. Our last story 
on the place, “ llryond Tori Sill, ” was pub- 
lished in January- February I M2 if you 
missed it. 

OOPS! 

i he photograph that accompanied our story 
on Taylorsville in the September-October 
/ 992 issue was actually of a gathering at the 
51 V's Sunrise Ranch near Guthrie. 

Tourism cf Recreation Department 
photographer bred If.. Marvel says the mixup 
must be the work of his evil fa in brother, and 
we 'd have to agree. 7 he bred. Marvel we know 
never does such things. 

H r all apologize, however for the mistake 
and promise never to let b red's twin do 
anything like it again. 

hr that same issue. ” weekend " instead of 
“ weekday " hours were given as noon to 5 p.m. 
for Cimarron Cedar Winery; we regret any 
inconvenience this may have caused. 



Indian Country Poster 


The past comes alive on this brilliant 
wutercolor original print of Oklahoma's 
Indian Country, circa 1865. This 
I6"x25.5” map is one of a kind, based on 
research for the special Native American 
issue Oklahoma Today published in May. 

It shows archeological dig*, old towns, 
missions, agencies, schools, battlefields, 
forts, camps and grove sites. As a work of 
art or as a collector’s item to pass dow n 
through the generotions-or both- 
Oklahoma Todays Indian Country map is 
a valuable addition to the state's historical 
record. Includes a six-page brochure 
describing map locations and providing a 
hibliographv to books on Oklahoma 
Native Americans. 


Printed on high-quality linen paper. 


To order your Indian Country map, please use order form and envelope inside the hack cover. 


Framed in natural wood and matted as 
shown: $95. 1 nframed: $10. 

Limited edition of 150 signed and 
numbered by the artist: $50 unframed; 
$155 framed. 


November- December 1992 
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Route 66 Turns 66 

Born in Oklahoma , Raiser! from Chicago to LA. 


"When we came here 
we lived on the 
prairies, no road, we 
made our trails; white 
man came, he made 
big trails and now we 
have the long wide 
trail, and I am backing 
66 to the limit." 

— nnidea/ifted Cheyenne-. I rapaho 
speaking to an Elk City gathering of the 
66 Association in Uay, 1931 . 

B ud Allen was just a kid when 
he heard there was to be a 
new national highway link- 
ing C Chicago to 1 A)s Angeles. 
The new route, made official on No- 
vember 1 1, 1926* would follow the dirt 
road just south of his father's farm in 
Lincoln County. 

Allen didn't know it at the time, but 
another Oklahoman, Cyrus S* Avery, 
had engineered the coming of the road 
into rural Oklahoma. Without Avery, 
the storied “Main Street of America'’ 
might have gone to the West Coast by 
way of Kansas. As it was, Allen watched 
from his father’s cotton field as Route 
66 fc > re v c r t ra n s fo mi ed Ok la ho m a . 

Avery, who came to Indian Territory 
in 1885 when he was fourteen years old, 
had a fed for the future. When lie 
walked around his farm in Tulsa 
County, remembers his daughter-in- 
law Ruth Sigler Avery, lie kept his 
pockets full of seeds to throw on the 
ground when he checked his fences or 
walked out to the barn. 

Avers had been preaching the gospel 
of good roads almost since Henry Lord 
unveiled the Model-' T. His work build- 
ing Tulsa county roads— using log- 


dragging mules — led to his appoint- 
ment on the first state highway com- 
mission, which was created in 1923. In 
that post, he laid out a highway system, 
organizing the miles of Indian trails, 
grav eled, bricked, and dirt roads into a 
comprehensive system that would be 
marked and maintained, 

I n 1924, as a member of a national 
association of state highway officials, he 
was among those who asked the secre- 
tary of agriculture to create a national 
highway system of numbered, inter- 
state routes. The secretary agreed and 
appointed a board of state and federal 
highway officials to carry out the task. 
It was as a member of that hoard’s ex- 
ecutive committee that Cy Avery set 
out to put a major route through Okla- 
homa, a place travelers had been accus- 
tomed to going around since the 
creation of Indian Territory. 

In Oklahoma, Avery’s Road, as it was 
called, was plotted through Vinita, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, KJ Reno, and 
Sayre. I highway officials signed off on 
the route on November 1 1, 1926; pav- 
ing the road and deciding exactly how 
the route would proceed from town to 
town would come later. It was a leap of 
faith: Route 66 would wind for more 
than 400 miles through Oklahoma. In 
1925, there were 374 miles of paved 
roads in the entire state. 

In Lincoln County, ft rook three 
elections to pass the bond issue that 
paved the road from county line to 
county line. Even before it was 
paved, traffic picked up along ^ 
the route. At one sandy creek 
bottom near Well sum, farmers 
threw bundled kaffir corn in the 
ruts to keep ears anti trucks from 
getting stuck in the mud. 

Before 66 was designated, only a 
few bobtail trucks passed south of 
the cotton farm each day, Allen re 


calls. But during the late 1920s and 
early 1930s, a new industry took hold. 
“Anyone could gee a truck and start 
hauling/' says Allen, and they did, par- 
ticularly after the oil field in Oklahoma 
City was drilled. In those days, a truck 
driver made eight dollars a day. T re- 
member saying there wasn't any man 
worth eight dollars a day, sitting up 
there on cushions/' 

Allen, who later owned his own rig, 
would come to eat his words, “Bur, I 
was plowing cotton at the time for 
room, board, and family fife— which I 
didn’t realize the value of at the time." 
During the Depression, Route 66 took 
Allen to California, and back again. 

The road brought more than com- 
merce down rhe road, says Muskogee 
resident James Leake, who was born 
n ea r C ha n d I e r a n d l ate r beca m c we 1 1 - 
known as a vintage ear collector, 

u k opened up this part of the world. 
It made its something, somewhere/ 1 
says Leake. “We didn’t know where 
we were and we didn’t amount to noth- 
ing. After 66 came, we knew where ive 
were and we knew’ we could go some- 
where.” — Barbara Palmer 

Off November / 1 , the state Route 66 Assoc- 
iation pin ns a black tie /tinner at the Lincoln 
Plaza Hotel in Oklahoma City to celebrate the 
66th anniversary of Route 66. Michael Wallis, 
author of Route 66: The Mother Road, is 
scheduled to speak , For ta ke f information , 
rail (405} 495-7866, 
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"Tls The Season...To Give "abouly! 

Great in gift baskets or just by itself. The 
Gourmet Touch Tabouly Salad makes a 
perfect holiday gift for family and friends. 

For only $18.95 (including postage), you get 
12 eight oz. packages of Slyman's patented 
24-year recipe tabouly salad mix. Each pack- 
age makes a quart - at less than $2.00 each. 
Order The Gourmet Touch Tabouly Salad 
today! Call 1-800-477-4553. 

In Oklahoma call 918-224-4553 

Slyman's Lebanese Foods 
P.O. Box 294 » Bristow, Ok 74010 


'‘Since 1 940” 


nwmiNGA 

VtAcheisi 

Manufacturers of Famous 
Oklahoma Longhorn Cheddar 

Cheese Gift Packs 
from $ 9 9 - 5 

(includes shippinq & taxes) 

Drop by one of our locations or call for brochure/order form 
Watonga Cheese Factory Oklahoma City location 
314 E. Second st 4303 NW 39th Expressway 
Watonga, Oklahoma 73772 Oklahoma City, OK 731 1 2 
{405)623-5915 (405)943-2707 




looking for gift ideas? 



“Kernal Doyle'* 


Try Some 
Decorative Or 
Holiday Cans 
Riled With Delicious 
Popcorn, Tortilla 
Chips, Or Popcorn 
Baits From Our 
House Snacks! 

ALSO AVAILABLE 

Individually Wrapped 
Popcorn Balls 
In Assorted Colors 
Without The Cans 
Are $4.80 Per Dozen Plus Tax 
And $5.25 For Shipping 
Phone orders are welcome! 

WE SHIP VIA UPS ANYWHERE IN THE 
CO/V77/V£NrVU U.S. 


OUR HOUSE SNACKS 
809 West Wilshire 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
Phone {405) 840-331 7 Fax (405) 843-8628 


"Pcct (tot /4 Smile, 

This Christmas 



1 -800-256- JOES 
I Free Call Free Catalog 







Ideal for gifts and gatherings 


Share a Unique Part of Oklahoma . . . 

The Beauty of the Powwow 


A front-row seat for "first-timers" or "old-timers" 

• Championship dancers and singers 

• Rare historic photos 

• Interviews with tribal elders 

• Taped entirely in Oklahoma by Oklahomans 


FULL CIRCLE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


To order or Ship UPS, Caff or Stop by 

Shafer's Honey Glazed Ham 

an Oklahoma Company 


9300 Nnrt h May Avenue (So, of BrftLon Rcl.) 405 75 1 -9040 
N.W. Expressway & Rockwell (Brixton Square) 405-728-3358 
1-240 & So. Pennsylvania (Walnut Square) 405*685- 3GH I 

Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 


“When you want to serve the finest. *' 




A holiday lix-Jit ( bry’U remember... Shait-r N hum 1& smoked and fully n^kud to 
tht- liuiii- Ji isf’Uixcd wrilh «i delicate htmey kind aptre spiral sliced and 

so easy in c to family and friends Just the best U;\m yon haw ever lusted 




^ Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery) 

ARTISTS 

Featuring 

ARTISTS 

ROBERT ANNESLEV 


MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 

JACKIE ANQLFOE 

Pottery 

TRUMAN LQRENTZ 

FRED BEAVER 

Hitekvts 

TED M]LI_ER 

1 1 ARK ISON BEGAY 


Al. momaday 

DENNIS BE UNDO 

Kwijs 

GARY MONTCOMBHY 

MARS BIG GOOSE 

/ifi’Wrv 

STEPHEN MQPOPE 

ARCHIE BLAGKFOWL 

foiciittias 

DOC TATE NEVAQL AY A 

ACE E BLUE EAGLE 

Stone mid 

FERNANDO PADILLA 

BLACKBEAR 13 OSIN 

Promt Snilphtry 

CHARLES PRATT 

LEE ROCOCK 

Prints 

1 IARVEY PRATT 

NICK BROKE SHOULDER 

Htnd\ it fid Card> 

BILL RABBIT 

ALLth CHADDLESONt 


ROBERT RE DIM KD 

SHERMAN CHAODLESONE 


BERT SEA BOURN 

KEVIN CONNYWERD1 


CONNIE SEA BOURN 

BOBBY CREEPING BEAR 


VIRGINIA STROUD 

Ml RAC CREEP1NGBEAR 


CARL SWEEZY 

TED CREEPINCBEAR 


ROBERT TAYLOR 

WOODY CRUMBO 


JEROME TIGER 

GEORGE GElONETY 


LEE TSA TORE 

BJULCLASS 

GEORGE WtXX.EE" WATCF IT AKER 

BRENDA KENNEDY G RUMMER 


1?IC:K WEST 

ITA SO DE 


DAVID WILLIAMS 

JONNY HAWK 


Wl iriTEBUFFFALO 



BEATIEN YAZZ 

The Gallery ts located in southwest Oklahoma City justoff Interstate 44 

on S.W. 44th. It Likes only minutes to reach the Gallery via the City's 

freeway systems from virtually any place in 

the metro area. 

2 33SS.lV 44 lh * Oklahoma t My. OK 731 H 
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Long-distance 
Pizza Delivery 


What a great idea for Santa. 

You can satisfy your craving for Hideaway’s 
famous pizza without even coming to Stillwater. 
Well deliver it to you anywhere nationwide, it’s a 
great idea for family and friends. This Holiday 
season give them something to really remember, 
give them a taste of tradition. 

1 - 800 - 593-4777 

Hideaway pizza packages 
start at $35. 


We 'II also send Hidea way apparel. Ask us about our 
t-shirts, sweatshirts , caps and bibs . 

“The Hideaway — a tradition of quality & service 
for over 35 years/' 

230 S. Knoblock • Stillwater, OK 74074 
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OKLAHOMA 


Antiques in Wax 

Molded from authentic heirloom glassware, handcrafted 
Keepsake Candles® are available in over 1 50 styles in 20 colors. 
Visit our Factory and Country Store for a unique holiday 
shopping experience, or send $2.00 fora full color catalog* and 
we'll take $2.00 off your first purchase! 

Keepsake Candles* 

Rt.3 Box 8970 Bartlesville OK 74003 
(918)336-0351 


WILL ROGERS AT THE ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
Edited by Arthur Frank Wertheim 

Foreword 5y Joseph H. Carter 

In a fascinating exchange of telegrams and letters, this 
book brings to life the rare friendship between Rogers 
and Ziegfeld. The reader will discover how the Follies 
brought national fame to Rogers. It also spotlights Will s 
relationship with Eddie Cantor and W r C Fields, and 
contains Rogers writings that have never been published. 
$24,95 


Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 73075 


Makes a Great Holiday Gift! 


PECAN PIE 
A HOLIDAY 
TRADITION 


A delightful blend of three farm fresh eggs, pure white 
com syrup and native Southern pecans in a tender flaky 
crust made with pure vegetable shortening, A pure and 
natura I dessert with no preset vat ives or addit i ves . Sh ipped 
in a "Reusable Tin" at S 14.95 each. Includes delivery by 
U.P.S. in USA. Each pie - 2 lbs. - 9 inch. 

Place orders on separate sheer or 

call 1-800-286-7501 in OK or 
405-238-738 1 or FAX to 405-238-5075. 


From your bookseller, or 
call 1-800-627-7377 or write 


University of Oklahoma Press 

Dept. MAP? — 1005 Asp Ave, — Norman, OK 71019-0445 
Add: $LSQ Post/hand. Accept: MOVisa/AE/Checks. 
Write for FREE catalogs. 




L AW*?- 


Come see our new 
Christmas Selections 
including 

* Oklahoma made Indian 
Calendars & deer horn pipes 

* Chili pepper lights 

* Lodge pole beds 

* Furniture 

* Rugs - Blankets and 
much much more 

Santa-Fe-Co. 


Mon.-Fri, 10-6 • sat. 10-5 
Open Sun. 1-5 During December Only 
7940 INI. May . 848-9444 







The World According To 

*T2I 


On taxes , political conventions, 
campaign prom ises , 
m chili, Will Rogers is still 
right on the money. 
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Siiiic l ; iiir. After the film was completed* 
the st ml in suggested Rogers buy the hog and butcher it. 
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t last summer’s Democratic convention, 
the singer Mac Davis stepped to the po- 
dium and gave a speech about unemploy- 
ment that, in the eyes of some observers, 
was better than Barbara Jordan’s keynote, 
better than Bill Clinton’s acceptance, 
better even than Mario Cuomo’s nomi- 
nating address. 

I he words he spoke were not his own. Davis is cur- 
rently starring in the Will Roge/y hollies on Broadway, and 
his speech was actually one ad-libbed by Rogers on the 
radio sixty-one years ago. 

The Republicans didn’t have a Will Rogers speech at 
their get-together in I louston in August. That’s too bad. 
In covering both parties’ campaigns and conventions of 
1 924, 1 92K, and 1 932 for the Nm York limes and hundreds 
of other papers, Rogers cut through the pomposity and 
sheer self-congratulatory windiness of the twentieth-cen- 
tury political conventions (and their parties) better than 
any commentator before or since: “Those that are in are 
trying to stay in," observed Rogers simply, 44 and those 
that are out are trying to get in." 

In 1924, Rogers, a former cowpoke and vaudeville per- 
former and a future movie star, was a Xiegfeld Follies 



headliner. I le had been writing a weekly syndicated col- 
umn when he came to Cleveland for the Republican 
National ( Convention. I le was hoping for some suspense, 
but the renomination of (Calvin (Coolidge was a foregone 
conclusion. “All my life I have been longing to attend a 
convention and see the excitement and hear the shouts," 
he wrote. “Now, when 1 do get 
a chance, I draw this one... The r 


city is opening up the 
churches now and having ser- 
vices so the delegates and visi- 
tors can go and hear some- 
singing or excitement of some 
kind.” 

On the other hand, the 
Democrats’ gathering, held a 
month later at Madison 


If we could just send 
the same bunch of 
men to Washington for 
the good of the nation , 
and not for political 
reasons , we could 
have the most perfect 
government in the 
world. 


Square Garden (when it was 
really at Madison Square) had 
suspense in spades. It was also 
the most divisive political con- 
vention in American history, 
as “wets" and “drvs" — mean- 
ing anti- and pro-prohibition 
forces — went at each other for 


If we got one-tenth of 
what was promised to 
us in these acceptance 
speeches there 
wouldn't be any 
inducement to go to 
Heaven. 



seventeen days straight and in 
so doing nearly destroyed the 
party. 

Rogers grasped the foolish- 
ness of the posturing early on. 
By the second day, he was 
frankly disgusted: “Well, I saw 
something yesterday that for 
stupidity, lack of judgment, 
nonsensieality, unexcitement, 
uselessness, and childishness 
has anything I’ve ever seen 
beaten. It was the Demo- 
cratic National (Con- 
vention... It does seem 
that out of all this bar- 
rage of everlasting 
talk, that maybe just 
accidentally some- 
one would have 
made an original re- 
mark, or perhaps 
coined some epi- 
gram that could he- 
re mem be red. But 
no... 


Depression ain't 
nothing but old man 
interest just gnawing 
away at us. 

There is one thing 
about a Democrat: he 
would rather make a 
Speech than a Dollar. 

The whole trouble 
with the Republicans is 
their fear of an 
increase in income tax , 
especially on higher 
incomes. They speak 
of it almost like a 
national calamity. I 
really believe if it 
come to a vote 
whether to go to war 
with England , France , 
and Germany com- 
bined , or raise the 
rate on incomes over 
$100,000, they would 
vote war. 


“Now, 1 never 

propose a thing unless I have a solution to it. 
Make every speaker, as soon as he tells all he 
knows, sit down. That will shorten your 
speeches so much you will be out by lunch- 
time every dav. or make them be censored 


Oklahoma Today 
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and not allow one man to repeat what 
some other man has said. That would 
cut it down to just one speech at each 
convention* 14 

For all its tedium and counter-produc- 
tivity, the 1924 Democratic convention 
established Rogers as a political pres- 
ence. Every day, he hobnobbed with the 
power brokers* At one point, when it 
seemed as if the party wasn't going to 
nominate anybody (more than sixty- can- 
didates were placed in nomination), 

Rogers decided to name his own candi- 
date. His man, he said, never saw Wall 
Street, was not a member of the Klan, 
and had no connection to oil He be- 
longed to the creed whose voters were in the majority, 
and he was the only man who would win in 1924, His 
name, Republican incumbent Calvin f 'oolidge, Two days 
later* Will was once again recommending that the Demo- 
crats let the election go by default. The following day, 
two Arizona delegates (with half a vote each) responded 
by putting Rogers’s name up for nomination* 

By the 1928 campaign Rogers was once again fed up 
with the lengths the major parties would go to win the 
presidency: “So much money is being spent on the cam- 
paigns that 1 doubt if either man, as good as they are, 
are worth what it will cost to elect them/’ 

In a stunt that would be repeated forty years later by 
the comedian Pat Paulsen, the humor magazine Ufa 
then launched a Will Rogers for President campaign. 
Rogers gave the new party a name, the Anti-Bunk 
party, and admitted that though the nomination had 
left him dazed, "if l can stay dazed 1 ought to make a 
splendid candidate.” 

His acceptance was based on one pledge: “If 
elected I absolutely and positively agree to resign 
(and) that’s offering the country more than any can- 
didate ever offered it in the history' of its entire ex- 
istence.” 

Though Rogers chose no running mate, he did 
consider Charles Lindbergh for the number-two 
spot. Ultimately, however, he rejected his friend on 
the grounds that the aviator had done too much for 
the nation "to he rewarded wi th a sentence of four 
years in the United States Senate.” 

The absence of a running mate did nothing to 
slow the Anti-Bunk party’s momentum* Thou- 
sands of campaign buttons emblazoned with a pic- 
ture of Will and the slogan, “He chews to run,” 
were handed out; and, according to Richard M. 

Ketch urn’s Wiff Rogers: The Man and His Times ; the 
campaign strategy remained predictably uncon- 
vencional: iL Thcre would be no party leaders 
(‘that’s what hurts our two big political parties 
worse than getting caught’); no slogans (‘slogans 
have been more harmful to the country chan lun- 



cheon clubs, sand fleas, detours, and 
conventions’); no toadying (or ‘baby 
kissing, passing t 


Rogers in (he mk of meat- packer 
lemuel Morehouse in the 193/ film 
Young as You Feel 


out of cigars, lay- 
ing cornerstones, 
(or) dodging is- 
sues’): and the 
candidate would 
not disguise him- 
self as a farmer, 
"with a rake in 
one hand and a 
sap bucket in the 
other; " 

Though Life 
made much of 
the fact that Rogers was the first 
presidential candidate who was in- 
tentionally funny, some people 
didn’t think it was so funny. Henry 
For! and the famous Colorado 
Judge Ben Lindsay endorsed 
Rogers, The Saturday Evening Post 
editorialized, “We’re nor sure the 
(continued on page Mj 


People want JUST 
taxes, more than 
they want lower 
faxes. They want 
to know that every 
man is paying his 
proportionate 
share according to 
his wealth. 

Every official in 
the Government 
and every promb 
nent manufacturer 
is forever brag- 
ging about our 
"high standard of 
living Why , we 
could always have 
lived this high if 
we had wanted to 
live on the install 
mem plan . 
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The French have a 
reputation for 
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Bacon, Beans, & Limousines 




I n October 1931, in a legendary coast*to-coast radio 
broadcast that was shared with Republican President 
Herbert Hoover, Will Rogers sized up the Great 
Depression and the state of the nation. The ad-libbed talk 
became known as his “bacon and beans and limousines 1 ' 
speech. 

This year it made a comeback when singer Mae Davis, 
now starring in the Broadway version of The WUf Ro&ri 
Follies, gave it at the 1992 Democratic convention. Interest- 
ingly, it might have been written for this election year, so 
film i liar rings some of its rhetoric: 

“The only problem that confronts this country today is at 
least seven mill ion people are out of work. That's our only 
problem,. . to sec that every man that wants to, who is able to 


Hums Jenkins dtrv this cartoon shortly after Rogers V death in 1935 r 

work, is allowed to find a place to go to work, and also to 
arrange some way of getting more equal distribution of 
wealth in the country. 

“Some of our big men \\ ill get some way of fixing a 
different distribution of things. If they don't they are 
certainly not big men and won't be with os long. Prohibition 
is nothing to compare to your neighbor's children that are 
hungry. It's food, it ain't drink, thar we are worried about 
today. We were so afraid the poor people was liable to take a 
drink that now we fixed it so they can't even get something 
to eat. 

u l lere we are in a country with more wheat, more com, 
more money in the bank, more cotton, more every thing in 
the world than any other country ever had on the face of the 
earth — and yet we've got people starving. We'll hold the 
distinction of being the only nation in the history of the 
world that ever went to the poorhouse in an 
automobile... Now if rhere ain't something cockeyed in an 
arrangement like that, then this microphone in front of me 
is— well, it's a cuspidor, that's all. 


“Now a miracle can’t happen and alt these people get a job 
Overnight. It's going to take time. So they must be fed and 
eared for perhaps all winter. Every one of us that have 
anything got it by the aid of these v ery people. The most 
unemployed or the hungriest man in America has contrib- 
uted in some way to the wealth of every millionaire in 
America. The working classes didn't bring this on. It was the 
big boys themselves who thought the financial drunk was 

going to last forever. They over-merged i— 

and ovcr-ca p i tali zed an d ovc r-e \ e rx thing 
else. That's the fix that we're in now. 

“These people are not asking for 
charity. They are asking for a job. But if 
you can't give them a job, you can see 
they have food and the 
necessities of life, '1'here's as 
much money in the country as 
there ever was. Only few er 
people have it. But it's there. 

I av* t w i n te r t we did n ' t tea l i/.e 
the need. I'll is winter we got 
no excuse... 

“Now don't wait for the 
government to feed these 
people. I have seen lots of 
audiences and heard lots of 
appeals, but 1 have yet to see 
one where the people knew the 
need, and the cause was there, 
that they didn't come through. 

Europe don't like us and think 
we are arrogant, bad-mannered and have a million 
faults, but every one of them will give us credit for 
being liberal (a thirties' synonym for compassion- 
ate). Dog-gone it, our folks are liberal, I don't 
know about America being ‘fundamentally sound' 
and all that after-dinner hooey, but l know that 
America is ‘fundamentally liberal.' 

“I know this suhjee 
is very dear to Mr. Hoover's 
heart and know thar he 
would rather see the 
p rt i b I e m < »f one m ploy men t 
solved than all the other 
problems he has before him 
combined." 


rife high office of 
President of the 
United States has 
degenerated into 
two ordinarily 
fine men being 
goaded on by 
their political 
leeches into 
saying things 
that if they were 
in their right 
minds they 
wouldn’t think of 
saying. 

it ain’t taxes that 
is hurting this 
country; it’s 
interest. 
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Rogers plugged Ciammre 

whatever he amid: in die 1930 ft/nu So This Is London, 
Rogen played a Texas tycoon horn in Indian Tmitmy. 


(continued from page JV) 

idea is only a joke," The Nation observed that the Will 
Rogers campaign was “as invigorating as a bright fall day." 
And. as befitted his “candidate’' stature, Rogers was the 
center of attention at both 1928 conventions. 

At the Republican gathering in Kansas C uty, the icono- 
clastic l Id ,. Mencken gestured at Rogers in the press box 
and declared, with mock anger, “Look at the man. 1 le 
alters foreign policies, lie makes and unmakes candi- 
dates. I le destroys public figures. By deriding Congress 
and undermining its prestige, he has virtually reduced us 
to a monarchy... I consider him the most dangerous writer 


after listing all the statements and promises the two other 
candidates had made — he decided to come out For him- 
self “W ell, the promising season ends next Tuesday, and 
at about eight o’ dock that same night the 'alibi' season 
opens and lasts for the next four years.,/ This campaign 
ends Tuesday, but it will take two 
generations to sweep up the dirt," 

Four years later, the I .S. w as in 
the worst depression in its history, 
and Rogers's tone had become cor- 
respondingly serious and urgent. In 
his writings and radio talks, bespoke 
out against the suffering and injus- 
tice he saw, at one point writing, “If 
you live under a government and it 
don't prov ide some means of getting 
work when you want it and will do 
it, why then there is something 
wrong ..AY hat is the matter with our 
country' anyhow?” 

The idea of a Rogers candidacy 
was broached again in 1931, and 
people responded to it with a tenor 
reminiscent of this year’s Ross Perot 
movement. Rogers was endorsed by 
newspapers, magazines, congress- 
men, and at least one governor hut 
he consistently rejected the idea of 
running for any office. “1 couldn't be 
a politician in a million years," he 
wrote to a friend. "I like to go my 
own way, and I don't believe I could 
take dictation." 

But the idea wouldn't die, I le gave 
an impromptu speech on the first day 


When the judg- 
ment day comes , 
civilization will 
have an alibi f “I 
never took a 
human life , / only 
sold the fellow 
the gun to take it 
with/ 1 

Well , we cuss the 
lawmakers. But I 
notice we f re 
always perfectly 
willin' to share in 
any of the sums 
of money they 
might distribute. 

Nothing makes a 
man broad 
minded like 
adversity > 

We will never 
have true civiliza- 
tion until we 
have learned to 
recognize the 
rights of others. 



alive today,” 

As the 192H campaign drew to a close. Will was so dis- 
illusioned with both parties that — 


of the 1 932 I )cmocratic ( Convention . 

in Chicago, and, one newspaper reported, “If some fel- 
low got up and nominated Rogers right then, he'd have 
got two-thirds of the vote as quick as a secretary could 
have called roll," 

Later, in the jockeying that culminated in the nomi- 
nation of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Rogers was die 
temporary recipient of his native 


in the 

Me Begins At Forty, 
is what , 1 mem am 
. think other Americans are My," 
iZi nti a nsrietn er for the 
New York Sun. 


CHARLES BANKS WILSON 
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Fares of \VW Rogers* from a lithograph print by Charles Ha ah Wilson, 




Oklahoma's twenty-two votes, bur it was an elusive thing. 
“Politics ain't on the level,” complained Rogers. “1 was 
only in 'em for an hour, but in chat shore space of time 
somebody stole twenty-two votes from me. I was sitting 
there in the press stand asleep and wasn't bothering a 
soul when they woke me up and said Oklahoma had 
started me on my way to the White House... I thought to 
myself, well, there is no use going there this late in the 
morning, so 1 dropped off to sleep again, and that's 
when somebody touched me for my whole roll, 
took the whole twenty-two votes, didn't even | J 



leave me a vote to get my break- 
fast on.” 

Rogers died in August 1935 in a plane 
crash over Point Barrow, Alaska. Many tears were shed, 
many eulogies given. But one sad consequence of his 
death was overlooked; without his wise and wry pres- 
ence, politics would never be the same. tD 


Hen ) Ytgoda, a former edito r for Philadelphia M aga zinc, is 
author of a Will Rogers biography to he published 
next year by Knopf 


Movie Star Will 



Royers and fellow actor 
Shirley Temple were both under 
contract to the Fox studio during 
the early 1 930s. 


W ill Rogers’s years in Hollywood are 
mostly remembered today because 
he found such good material there. 

But Rogers was a star: hi his seventeen years in 
Hollywood, he made more than seventy 
movies. By 1934, he was the number one box 
office attraction. The next year, lie was second 
only to Shirley Temple. 

On Hollywood sets Rogers was known for 
ignoring scripts and ad-libbing most scenes, 

“Fm not an actor, Fm a rope thrower,” he said, 

“1 can't act. I can't he nothing but myself” 

Rogers had just completed two movies when he died in 1935. Steamboat 
'Round the fiend was released just nine days after his death, but f ox studio 
executives cut the final scene from the movie, showing Rogers waving goodbye. 
'Flic studio refused to re-release any of his earlier movies, fearing it might look 
as if it were capitalizing on Ins death. 

Last year, 20th Century -Fox ended the fifty-year hiatus by releasing four 
Rogers films on vidcocasscttc, including A Connecticut Yankee ( based on Mark 
Twain's classic tale, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur s Court). 

The Will Rogers Heritage Trust has released the silent classic. The Ropin' 
Foof written and produced in 1922 by Rogers himself. Using a rope whitened 
with shoe polish and a coal-black horse, Rogers performs the rope tricks that 

r , launched him in show business. He filmed some 

tricks in slow motion, an innovative technique at 
the time. Rogers even ropes a rat in a short scene 
that took him three days to shoot, 

Flic trust has also released a dozen more silent 
comedies starring Rogers. (For two of them, 
Jubt/o and Jes ’ Call Me Jim, Rogers also wrote the 
subtitles.) 

To order the videocassettes, call the Will 
Rogers Memorial, (BOO) 324-9455, —BP 


Yes , old Hollywood 
is just like a 
desert water hole 
in Africa . Hang 
around long 
enough and every 
kind of animal in 
the world will drift 
in for refresh- 
ments. 


Books on With 
A ROGERS RENAISSANCE 


F rom the Flurry of new books on Will 
Rogers, one of the most intriguing is 
Wilt Rogers, Courtsh ip and Correspondence o f 
the I \ orid's (deafest Catch , / 90i )- / 9 15, by 1 > r. 
Rcba Collins (former director of the Will 
Rogers Memorial), Neighbors and QuaidL 
Inc,. Oklahoma City, $29.95. The book is 
based on letters, collected by Bern Blake 
Rogers, from the couple's nine-year court- 
ship and the first six years of their marriage. 

Memorial director Joe Carter (a former 
speech w ri te r for presi d e n ts J oh n so n a nd 
Carter), calls his breezy book. Never Meta 
. Man l DidtTt Like, The Life and Writings of 
Wilt Rogers, Avon Books, $9, a "journalis- 
tic biography.” Since the most recent bi- 
ography of Rogers was done twenty years 
ago, “1 thought I'd take a fresh stab at the 

guyT 

VI 77/ Rogers at the Ziegfefd Follies ^ by 
Arthur Frank Wertheim, DU Press, $24,95, 
includes excerpts of Rogers’s columns, 
books, his correspondence with Xiegfekl 
and notes from the gag book lie used for 
Ids act. 

Patty Vi n cv a rd M c Don a Id's Spired I \ ith 
117/: 117// Rogers 's Tomfoolery , M- Press, 
$15.95, is a companion piece to Long Lost 
Recipes of Aunt Susan, It mixes recipes by t 
columnist Edna Vance Mueller with a 
Rogers's biography, photographs, and ex- 
cerpts from Ids columns. — BP 
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1 1 hen he appeared as 
a tramp in the 1919 
sdmtfdm Jubitn, 

% \ Rogers wmtc: 
g V." 'Several times 
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Getting I here 


W ill Rogers's preseme is frit everywhere 
in (da remote. Route 66 , which runs north 
ami south past the shut tend Mute / 11 7/1 
AV;"m\ ^v/a named *il 7// AV^/>' 

/7/#faffwr after his death and intersects 
with 1177/ Boulevard in downtown 
(da retn ore. (Nearby is the W itt Rogers 
Motor Inn and the Will Rogers Library.} 
Each yean 1 \ ids high profile gets yet 
another boost: C /a rent ore celebrates the 
November 4 birthday of its native son 
with a community celebration that 
includes a parade , a chili cook-o ff an 
arts and crafts festival, and special ra nts 
in C/a rem ore and Oologah. where Rogers was born, this year's 
celebration is from November 4 to 8. The producer of the Will 
Rulers 1 ; < i J I i c s. ,1 tax 1 ! ettzenho ffer. will In r the grand marshal 
for the parade in Cl a reman on Sunday, November 8. 

In 191 L Rogers bought twenty acres on a hilltop north of 
C la rein ore for a house he never bud t Instead * Rogers was 
buried there, and si me 1948. if 7 been the site of the Will Rogers 
Memorial, a rambling stone budding Idled with photographs , 
writings, films, and memorabilia from alt stages of Rogers V 
life — ■ Oklahoma cowboy, vaudeville performer, movie star . 
writer ; and folk hero. \ The Pocahontas Club, a Native American 
women's dub which made Rogers an honorary member during 
his lifetime, traditionally lays a wreath on Rogers's grave on 
November 4: this year that will take plan at 2 p.m. 7 he 
memorial, north of Clare mo re on l A, 88. is open even day 
except l hanksg/ving and Chi istmas, (9/8) 44/ -07/ 9, 

You ran see the room where Rogers was bom at his 
birth plate in Oologah, twelve miles north on S.IL 88, The 
two -story white house was moved a half mile when Oologah 
Lake was built, but otherw ise the house looks as it might 
have during Rogers’s boyhood , On November 4. the staff 
Serves birthday rake and punch to visitors. (9 f 8} 275- 
4201 . 

For more substantial fare in Clare more , fry the 
Hammett House at the foot of the hill trading to the 
. I / 7 mortal (1616 W. Will R ogrrs Hmdrvai d). > on 7/ find 
such local institutions as lemon pecan pie and “ pamper 
fried ” darken, wh ich gars Co to net Sandrrs a trie bria r by 
using twenty herbs and spices. ( 918} 44 1 -7444. 

Pits Barbecue, 500 N. Jim Davis Boulevard, is housed in 
a Route 66 landmark that once went by the name of Conroe 's 
Unger Longer, If you call his place a restaurant, owner Jim 
, Mayes will politely correct you: "ft's a joint . " The ribs and 
brisket are smoked out bark in a barrel smoker for at least 
twenty- font bout s. ( 9 18} 441-6737. 

The Pink House , 210 II . 4th, a tearoom and antique store 
operating out of a / 906 twuastory house (painted pink}, 
stretches the definition of “ tea room " by serving such specials as 
chicken enchiladas and stuffed pork chops, as well as sand- 

quiches, and salads. Twelve to fifteen different kinds of 
desserts are served daily, including coconut cream pie. (91 8} 

Mi. 


m*. 
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While whales grab headlines and 
hunters make sure deer and turkey 
abound, unsung species are declining. 
The scary part: no one knows what 
will happen if they disappear. 


By Burkhard Bilger 


I t has been a long, strange century since the red- 
cockaded woodpecker had its pick of trees in 
eastern Oklahoma. A long time since it could 
glide past miles of virgin pines, through an 
understory as hushed and airy as a cathedral’s vault, over 


a forest floor burned clear by regular brush fires, alighting 


at last on a tree rotten from red heart disease, perfect for a 



nesting hole. A long time since a woodpecker’s work has 
been the loudest sound in the forest. 


In central Oklahoma, the collared 
lizard, also known as the mountain 
boomer, is spotted green with black 
"collars.” In the blue-granite Wichita 
Mountains, it's a brilliant turquoise 
with yellow bands. The lizard, mostly 
spotted on rocky outcrops, is 
Oklahoma's official state reptile . 


DA VO V1NYATO 


As callous as 
it may 
sound, the 
red-cockaded 
woodpecker 
has failed our 
most basic 
criteria for 
wildlife: to be 
worth killing. 



Today, the red-cockaded 
woodpecker has disappeared 
from every Oklahoma forest 
except one* The old shorrleaf 
pines where it once drilled its 
holes have fallen for farms and 
furniture, toothpicks and pa- 
per, gradually confining the 
woodpecker to a place as rare 
as itself. If you could follow the 
tap of its beak in your sleep* 
you would wake up in the 
southeastern corner of the 
state, among the ancient pines 
and hardwoods of the 
McCurtain County Wilderness 
Area, the oldest such forest left 
in the world. 

Fourteen thousand acres 
wide, the Wilderness Area was 
set aside by the Oklahoma 
Legislature in 1918 in a rare act 
of foresight. Protected from 
logging, hunting, road-build- 
ing, and mountain biking, the 
place has managed to shelter 
the state's last twelve clans of 
re d -eoc kad ed \\ t >od pec ke r* But 
its protective spell is weaken- 
ing, Since the 1970s, scientists 
have known that the wood- 


pecker's population is declin- 
ing. In another generation it 
may well be extinct* 
lake the whooping crane, 
the American burying beetle, 
and Oklahoma's other fourteen 
federally listed endangered 
species, the red-cockaded 



Fox squirrels ran he found every- 
where in the state — except the extreme 
western Panhandle. 


woodpecker has had to reach 
the brink of extinction to at- 
tract attention. While a plan is 
finally in the works to revive it, 
hundreds of other species are 


anonymously beginning their 
own slides toward extinction. 

Since 1980, more than a 
quarter of Oklahoma's 
nongame bird species have de- 
clined, with prairie birds and 
songbirds like the yellow-billed 
cuckoo and the Tennessee 
warbler especially hard-hit* 
Amphibian populations are 
mysteriously diminishing 
worldwide, and forty-five of 
Oklahoma’s sixty-odd mussel 
species, including quadrula 
fragosa * are rare or threatened, 
according to the Oklahoma 
Natural Heritage Inventory* 
These are small, sometimes 
plain, often secretive creatures. 
Their numbers dwindle so 
gradually that it takes us a gen- 
eration to realize they've disap- 
peared* Our parents look up 
from the kitchen table one 
morning and say, L i wonder 
what happened to the blue- 
birds?” And we wonder, “Were 
there ever bluebirds?” 

Learning to notice these ani- 
mals, to invest in their habitats 
before they reach the 
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woodpecker’s state, has been a 
slow, awkward process for 
Oklahomans, As callous as it 
may sound, species like the 
red-cockaded woodpecker have 
failed our most basic criteria for 
wildlife: to be worth killing. 
Unlike wild turkey and quail, 
raccoon and deer, the wood- 
pecker has never attracted the 
a t te ntk >n s — a n d fun d s — ( i f 
Oklahoma's liu liters, and there- 
fore never paid for its own pro- 
tection. By tailing to become a 
target, it has failed to survive. 

The term wc use for such 
species marks them as second- 
class citizens: “nongame wild- 
life:’ 

These are animals defined 
by what they're not: not large 
enough to kill not tasty enough 
to eat, not furry enough to skin. 
But though they are classified 
like minorities, such animals 
are, in fact, in the vast majority. 
Chipmunks, cicadas, songbirds, 
and snakes: almost everything 
that moves is a nongame spe- 
cies, including humans them- 
selves. 


Oklahoma hosts more than 
six hundred vertebrate 
nongame species between the 
humid cast and the arid west, 
few other states can match 
such diversity. Carrol 
I lenderson, Minnesota's state 
nongame supervisor, spent 
three years in Oklahoma while 
serving in the Air f orce, “The 
variety of Oklahoma wildlife is 
fascinating,” he says, "It has 
everything from alligators in 
the southeast to road runners in 
the southwest” 

Depending on whether you 
are hiking through the cross 
timbers, spelunking in Ozark 
caves, scaling Black Mesa, or 
camping in the tall grass, you 
may spot three kinds of squir- 
rels, two kinds of kangaroo ruts, 
mourning doves, eleven kinds 
of woodpeckers, coyotes, cot- 
ton m o l i th s n a k e s , bo beats , a r- 
madillos, homed lizards, great 
horned owls, two kinds of 
skunks, and more than twenty 
kinds of bats. 

These and hundreds of other 
nongame species have been 
left to fend for themselves for 
most of the state’s history. 
While the first game laws were 
passed by the Oklahoma Terri- 
torial Legislature in 1895, the 
first non game wildlife program 
wasn't created until 1983, This 
year, the nongame Wildlife 
Checkoff — which allows state 
taxpayers to contribute all or 
some of their stare refund to 
the program — will raise around 
$80,000 for the program. 'The 
budget of the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Wildlife ( ’onse na- 
tion is close to two hundred and 
fifty times that amount; ideally 
its budget is supposed to cover 
all species— game and non- 
game alike. In reality, there's 
nor enough money to go 
around (one reason the check- 
off was started) so monies tend 
to go to p rt >gra m s a it d w i 1 d e r- 
ness areas that are largely man- 
aged for the state's seventy- 
odd species of fish and game. 


There is some justice to this 
disproportion: the $19 million 
that the OS )WC annually aims 
at fish and game comes entirely 
from the pockets of hunters 
and fishermen, who expect it 
to pay for healthy populations 
of d ee r a n d wc 1 1 -s tc >c ked I a ke s . 
The average hunter and fisher- 
man contributes seventeen dol- 
lars to the game program every' 
year, the average wildlife 
wa tc h c r c< > n rri b u te s a bo u t ft u t r 
cents to the nongame program. 
"The wildlife department is 
dancing with those who brung 
them there,” says Dr. George 
1 lulsey, board member and 
past president of the Oklahoma 
Wildlife Federation. "Their 
programs have been bought 
with money from hunting per- 
mits, fishing licenses, and fed- 
eral excise taxes,” 

Hunters and fishermen, 
moreover, have been the 
country's earliest, steadiest 
conservationists. Fifty years 
before Rachel Carson’s Si knt 
Spring launched the environ- 
mental movement, hunter/eon - 
servat ion is ts like ' J edd y 
Roosevelt were already fight- 
ing to outlaw unregulated 
slaughter. In Oklahoma, game 
a n i m a I s we re t h e fi rsr c n d a n - 
gered species. Early naturalists 
like Thomas Nu trail and 
Samuel Wood house had seen 
ft j rests tee m i n g With d e c r, a n - 
tel ope, bear, and turkey, and 
such flocks of passenger pi- 
geons that "in some places the 
trees were almost breaking 
down with them,” Yet by the 
1940s, wild turkeys had nearly 
disappeared from the state, 
only about five to seven thou- 
sand deer were left in nine 
counties (although they had 
once thrived by the hundreds 
of thousands throughout the 
state), and the passenger pi- 
geon was extinct. 

It took men like George 
W i n t, fo rmc r d i reett >r of the 
ODWC, to bring the state s 
game back. "I had a bright vcl- 


Tht Great Egrets a 
wakfjtmi that's 
abundant along 
Oklahoma's lakes 
and riven. 
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Chipmunks, 
cicadas, 
songbirds, 
and snakes: 
almost 
everything 
that moves 
is a 
nongame 
species— 
including 
humans. 



the see re the and not turn at badge t has far ft 
moving info centred Oklahoma from the west, 
where they ate common. 


low pickup, no A.G* t and it 
d i d n* t go t )vc r Ilf X y mil es pc r 
hour,” he remembers. “I got 
into crapping and transplanting 
deer- — over seven thousand in 
all — and ir took about twenty 
years to get them in every 
county again/* 

' I 7 xiay, a 1 1 sc ve n ty -se\ c 1 1 
counties have h un table popula- 
tions. Tim kind of patient 
work also brought the turkey 
back from a few dozen scraggly 
birds, partly imported from the 
Texas panhandle, to a booming 
population of more than two 
hundred thousand today. W ine 
and his successors also helped 
restore populations of quail and 
prairie chickens and establish 
exotic game birds such as the 
C Chinese ring-ncckcd pheasant. 

Such dramatic successes re- 
quire the" kind of single-minded 
agenda that Oklahoma's wild- 
I i fe man age rs m ay 1 1 e ve r sc e 
again. 1 lunting, it seems, is a 
dying sport. Nationally the 
number of hunters has been 
dropping by close to five per- 


ce 1 1 1 eve r\ d ee a d e — t'mni I U . 5 
million in 1979 to 15.7 milium 
in 1990. “We lose people even 
year/’ says Dean Graham, chief 
of the ( )I )\Y( 7 s i n formation 
division, “As the state goes 
from rural to urban, people no 
longer have Grandpa’s land to 
go to, they lose contact v\ ith 
private landowners, and single 
mothers usually don't teach 
their children to hunt/* Last 
year, an editorial in the hunting 

n i aga z i n c Outdoor / J/e i i rget I 
readers to “ l ake a kid I l unr- 
ing' 1 to slow ibis decline, “Get- 
ting young people into shoot- 
ing sports early on is important 
because anti-hunting philoso- 


phy is taught in many 
grade schools,” edi tot- 
al- large 1 amnie 
Williamson wrote, 
“The earlier a person 
is exposed to the truth 
about hunting, the 
likely he or she is 
to embrace anti-hunt- 
ing causes/' 

Just because the 
nation is turning away from 
hunting, however, doesn't 
mean it's turning away from 
wildife. As interest in hunting 
has dropped, interest in feed- 
ing, watching, and photograph- 
ing wildlife has risen. Between 
1980 and 1985, one survey 
showed, the number of people 
interested in non -consumptive 
activities rose 5.1 percent annu- 
ally. Oklahomans have joined 
this movement in record pro- 

I joitions — n incty-cwt > percent 
of them enjoy observing wild- 
life* compared to seventy-four 
percent of the national popula- 
tion. "We are phasing out the 
era of the harvester/ 1 says Ken 



Hu[fu fa now thrive in the 
I \ iehita i 1/ outt/at as 1 1 7 Id it ft 1 
Refuge, but the ft nt herd iti this 
emt titty was imported from a 
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Greenwood, former director of 
dev elopment for the Oklahoma 
chapter of the Nature Conser- 
vancy. “ There is a whole new 
wav e of people w ho don't nec- 
essarily care about killing rab- 
bits, squirrels, or ducks. They 
just want to watch them." 

I n 1983, ( )1 )\\ ( 1 considered 
itself a leader in the move- 
ment to protect nongamc 
species. And with good reason. 
Oklahoma was one of the first 
ten states in the countrv to es- 
tablish a nongame checkoff 
program. Vlmost a decade later, 
( )l )\Y( ! still thinks of itself as a 
leader, but in fact finds itself 
scrambling to catch up to the 
conv entional w isdom, which 
says our liv es — and the liv es of 
game animals — are more 
closely linked to the surv iv al of 
obscure nongame species such 
as the freshwater mussel, 
(juadrula fretgosa % than w e ever 
suspected. 

With a tins budget, a handful 
of staff, and hundreds of spe- 
cies to address for the first 
time, its nongame program has 
had to choose its projects care- 
fully. Thus far the program's 
focus has been public educa- 
tion, because ( )I )\\ ( ' believes 
it is still ahead of public senti- 
ment — that most Oklahomans 
don't appreciate nongame ani- 
mals. To bring more people 
into the fold, it publishes field 
guides to the reptiles and am- 
phibians of Oklahoma and 
pamphlets profiling each of the 
state's endangered species. 

The Oklahoma Watt liable Wild- 
life I ieving Guide explains what 
animals can be seen in the 
state's 1 2() Watchable W ildlife 
v ievv ing areas. 

Meanvv hile on any giv en day 
last April, campers could hav e 
heard rangers lecture on “Ow ls 
of Oklahoma” in I -oun tain head 
State Park, “Bluebirds" at Bea- 
vers Bend, and “Things that 
Slither and I liss" at Robbers 
Cave. The most innovative 


Some Kind of Eden 


program of all. Project Wild). 

tries to inoculate the next gen- By Burkhard Bilgcr 

eration of Oklahomans with an 


environmental ethic. Dev el- 
oped b\ the W estern Regional 
Environmental Education 
Council and sponsored by the 
01 )\Y( ! and the Conservation 
Commission, Project W ild ) 
provides workshops that show 
teachers how to work conserv a- 
tion into their lesson plans by 
asking students to count, de- 
scribe. and analyze wildlife 
(game and nongame). “Instead 
of solv ing a word problem in 
math class,” coordinator 
I uiann W aters explains, 

“They will go out and 
count birds in a certain 
area and then calculate 
how many there must be 
in the entire ecosystem." 

W here nongame is 
concerned, ev en studies 
b\ schoolchildren might 
expand our knowledge — 
so little is know n about 
some of the state's 
nongame species. Bad- 
gers, for instance, have 
never been surveyed in 
the state, though they live in 
dozens of counties. Since 1983, 
( )l )\Y( ! biologists hav e 
launched surveys all over the 


© he sight of a 
can feel ma^ 

tn nt Rrinnir 


he sight of a bear or a porcupine is so rare today it 
magical— like a visitation from some dis- 
tant, Edenic past. Yet only a few generations have 
passed since botanist Thomas Nuttall entered the Ozarks 
like Adam, awestruck and thankful for the multitude of birds 
and beasts there to be named. Nuttall, in 1819, saw a land- 
scape largely untouched by European settlers. 

Forty years and a stream of trappers later, this region was 
still a paradise for wildlife. “Here roamed the grand buffalo 
and stalked the noble elk, the timid deer, antelope, lordly 
strutted the turkey gobbler and skulked the wolf, coyote, 
the lynx, the coon, possum, skunk, porcupine, (and) bea- 
ver,” hunter James R. Mead wrote in 1859. "What a pleasure 
it would give me to again find such a hunter’s paradise where 
I could drink in the beauty 1 then 
beheld. If it could be found 1 would 
spend the balance of mv allotted days 
there." 

Oklahoma's pioneers, explorers, 
and trappers also filled their accounts 
with such descriptions. “The vicinity 
of my home was about the greatest 
hunting grounds of the Indian Terri- 
tory during my boyhood days,” 
homesteader Laurel Pitman wrote. 
“It was the foothills of the east side of 
the Limbo mountains, and there was 
an abundance of deer, turkey, prai- 
rie chicken, mountain lion, and big 
gray wolves which gave us much 
trouble by killing young calves and 
pigs. Also there were herds of wild 
horses in the Limbo mountains at 
that time, which afforded us our 
greatest sport and thrills." 

The variety of Oklahoma wildlife was astonishing. Nuttall 



Before statehood, elk 
ice re common all over 
the state. 


state to fill in such gaps. 'They 
have counted prairie dog towns 
in the west, egrets and heron in 
the east. They hav e climbed 
through cav es home to bats anti 
among rock slides home to an 
endangered species of snail. 
They have bumped and rolled 
ov er more than nine thousand 
miles in the Panhandle, count- 
ing every prairie falcon, moun- 
tain plov er, golden eagle, and 
long-billed curlew that the\ 
could see. Sev eral years ago, 
they began building platforms 
to help the threatened ferrugi- 
nous hawk stage a comeback — 
at least twenty -eight young 
hawks hav e been reared on the 
platforms already. 

Population counts, habitat 
surv eys, and ecosystem-impact 


saw wild boar near the Kiamichi river; Edwin James, who 
accompanied explorer Stephen Long in 1819, saw antelope 
and screech owl in the Antelope Hills and black vultures 
on the north fork of the Canadian River; Gregg, in 1839, saw 
sandhill cranes and white cranes on the southern border of 
the Arkansas. Black bears, wolves, and mountain lions 
seemed to roam in every forest and buffalo on every plain. 

While many of these species have disappeared from the 
state (antelope have long since fled west; wolves were ex- 
terminated bv the turn of the century), others have been 
triumphantly brought back. Deer, turkey, and pheasant 
thrive as they once did; otters and bald eagles may one day 
reclaim the state as well, but Oklahoma will never again be 
the Eden it once was for wildlife. After more than a century 
of European settlement, the landscape has been rebuilt and 
regrown for human purposes. The million or so acres the 
Oklahoma Department of Wildlife Conservation manages 
(two percent of the state’s total area) cannot possibly host 
all of our original inhabitants. 

Still, a few emigrants have begun to return to their old 
haunts. Encouraged by declining rural populations, grow- 
ing wilderness areas, and lands left fallow with farm subsi- 
dies, bears and mountain lions are returning to the east. 
Their numbers wouldn’t have sent an early settler to his 
knees in gratitude. But in an increasingly civilized world, 
they are something to be thankful for. 
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Even muskrats — the gar of the aquatic mammals — are a link in the chain of life 


The sight of 
two river 
otters 
tussling, 
then 
flopping 
onto their 
bellies to 
slide twenty 
feet across 
the ice can 
charm the 
most 
hardheaded 
naturalist. 


whooping cranes and bald 
eagles and to have a fair 
amount of disdain for some 
blind fish that lives in a cave 
somewhere.” Yet we should 
invest in whole ecosystems 
rather than individual species* 
Hulsey believes. When we 
stock a wetland with fish* we 
promote one or two species. 

But when we protect the wet- 
land itself, we promote six hun- 
dred species and nurture an 
entire ecosystem. 

Grizzly bears, spotted owls, 
and other megafauna are made 
possible by the entire ecosys- 
tems they inhabit. Grizzly 
bears depend on salmon, which 
depend on clean lakes and fast- 
running streams. A spotted 
owl’s diet centers on flying 


analyses may be essential cogs 
in any wildlife management 

plan, but they hardly generate 
public support. The program 
needs symbols to champion, 
nongamc species that can rep- 
resent what our neglect has lost 
but can still regain. The first 
choice was a natural: the river 
otter. 

Once at home throughout 
Oklahoma (except for the Pan- 
handle) the otter was nearly 
trapped out of existence at the 
beginning of the century, when 
its fur was as popular as beav er 
pelt. This was a great loss — 
like banning clowns from the 
circus. While wildlife biologists 
now claim that when otters 
play they arc really honing 
their hunting reflexes, the sight 
of two otters tussling, then 
flopping onto their bellies to 
slide twenty feet across the ice, 
can charm the most hard- 
headed naturalist. 

Beginning in 1984, the year 
after the first tax checkoff mon- 
eys rolled in, the nongame pro- 
gram brought in ten otters from 
the Louisiana coast and re- 
leased them at the Wister 
Wildlife Management Area. A 
year later, seven more otters 
were released at McGee Creek 


Wildlife Management Area, 
also in southeastern Oklahoma. 
“We implanted them with ra- 
dio-transmitters and kept track 
of them until the batteries ran 
out, so we know they survived 
the first year,” says John 
Skeen, one of the biologists in- 
volved. “Sightings have in- 
creased tremendously since 
1985, and we’ve had several 
reports of otters with young.” 


squirrels, which only live in 
old-growth forests. 

Surv eys show the public in- 
creasingly does support habitat 
protection, but its support has 
yet to translate into funding: 
from 1982 to 1991, revenue 
from tax checkoffs for the 
Oklahoma nongame program 
plummeted from $204,000 to 
$77,000. 

While the amount of money 


O tters 
and 
bald 

eagles provide 
great PR for 
the Oklahoma 
nongame pro- 
gram, but can 
these crea- 
tures win a fol- 
lowing for the 
yellow-billed 
cuckoo, the 
Ouachita rock 
pocketbook (a 

freshwater clam), and the Rich 
Mou n ta i n na rrow-a pert u re 
snail? ‘Too often we tend to 
focus on the species rather than 
the entire web of life that sup- 
ports that species," George 
1 lulsey says. “There is a ten- 
dency to feel real good about 



The Yellow-hilled cuckoo is a migratory bird: its 
declining numbers in eastern Oklahoma may be related to 
the clearing of the rainforest in Central America. 


spent to watch wildlife grows 
every year, very little of it finds 
its way back to the wildlife it- 
self. Every hunter has to buy a 
permit, but a photographer can 
shoot his quarry for free. Bird 
watching is a huge national 
business — $28 million was 
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spent on birdseed in Minne- 
sota in 1985 alone. Vet bird- 
watchers pay no excise taxes on 
equipment and seed like those 
applied to rifles and fishing 
rods. “Wc need to find some 
way to get these passive users 
to support that habitat." Ken 
Greenwood says. “Right now 
these people are our using the 
areas that the hunters and fish- 
ermen made possible." 

Nongame programs across 
the country have found differ- 
e n t w ay s to s t j u ee z.e a ec » n 1 m i t- 
ment from their wildlife watch- 
ers, Texas sells nongame 
stamps, similar to duck stamps, 
fo r fi vc dollars a pi ece\ F I f >ri d a 
levies a tax on all automobiles 
registered by new residents — 
reasoning that new develop- 
ment is die worst threat to 
wildlife. Missouri's solution is 
the envy of all wildlife fund 
raisers: since 1976, It has ear- 
marked a one-eighth cent sales 
tax for w ildlife, raising $57 mil- 
lion this year alone. 

Dennis Figg remembers go- 
ing door to door as a Boy Scout, 
asking tor signatures on peti- 
tions supporting the Missouri 
sales rax. I oduy . as endangered 
species coordinator for the Mis- 
souri Department of Conserva- 
tion, he has the means to tent! 
to ail of die state's species. “An 
interdisciplinary team of scien- 
tists determines the best thing 
for every- piece of land we 
buy," he says. ”\Ye can pre- 
serve whole systems, not just 
sped es , " L as t year, Miss on ri 
backed up this philosophy with 
one of the largest land acquisi- 
tions in this country’s history— 
eighty Thousand acres of the 
Ozark s. "A lot of states have 
very good nongame programs," 
Figg says, “But those checkoff 
p re >gra ms a re limiting.. .they 
don't provide enough steady 
funding. 1 think the public 
wants program like ours— just 
look at the amount of money 
spe n e o n feed i ng w i n te ri n g 
birds alone every year." 


ODYVC this year took what 
may prove to be a critical first 
step in protecting nongamc 
species when it combined its 
e n vim n m e n ta L eo n sc rvu cion/ 


Coyotes and 
Bobcats and Bears, 
Oh My! 


education, and nongame pro- 
grams into a new Natural Re- 
sources section, headed by vet- 
eran wildlife biologist Ron 
Suttles. As supervisor of an en- 
tire section of the ODYVC, 

So teles will have more power to 
plead the case for nongame. 
“Ron is a very intelligent guy, 
very sensitive," the Nature 
Conservancy's Ken Green- 
wood says. "1 lc can be a great 
catalyst. 1 think that he has a 
splendid vision of what his de- 
partment can really do." 

To raise money for die 
nongame program, 

Suttlcs hopes to find cor- 
porate sponsors and per- 
haps to institute wildlife 
watching permits, excise 
taxes on birdseeds, or, if 
the climate is right, a 
Missouri -style sales tax. 

Thar last suggestion 
has been made before. 

In the mid-1980s, a team 
of Oklahoma wildlife ex- 
perts w ent to Missouri to 
study the state’s wildlife 
miracle. "Y\ e came back 
to Oklahoma determined to try 
to establish a sales rax," savs 



Bij Lloyd R. Brockns HI 

hen it comes to watching wildlife, success lies in 
the details. Unscented insect repellent, sturdy 
shoes, long-sleeved shirt, long pants, socks, and 
a wide-brimmed hat arc givens on a nature hike, but avid 
observers are also known to don camouflage outerwear 
(color appropriate to the season), because bright colors can 
scare even the smallest and friendliest of birds. Other op- 
tions: wear earth tones or cam' a drop doth made of cam- 
ouflage netting (the blotchy pattern breaks up the 
observer's outline, and the draped fabric disguises his 
shape). 

One may be tempted to take lightweight, compact bin- 
oculars on the trail, but resist the temptation. Wildlife is 
usually' most active during low-light 
conditions, so binoculars with bet- 
ter light transmission— those la- 
beled 7x35 or 10x50— are best for 
spotting the field markings that 
identify one reptile or mammal 
from another. 

To master field markings use a 
field guide in one of two categories: 
photographic or art illustrated. Art 
illustrated guides depict species in 
ideal poses, showing field marks 
clearly. Photo guides sometimes 
better suggest how the subject 
might appear in the wild. Most avid 
wildlife observers carry both types 
with them on hikes. 

On the trail, quiet and slow are 
the watchwords. Think not in miles, but in yards. Scenery 
can change that quickly, and rarely is an entire animal 



Osage County bobcat. 


Don Cox, president of the 
Oklahoma YM Id life Federation. 
YY itli fourteen thousand mem- 
bers, many of them hunters 
and fishermen, die Wildlife 
Federation is the state’s largest 
private conservation organiza- 
tion. Over tlie years, it has 
been both the ODYYC’s most 
effective supporter and its 
strongest critic* "We consid- 
ered a petition drive to get two 
percent of the state's sales tax 
revenue for the wildlife depart- 
ment," Cox says. “We were 
ready to collect 120,000 vali- 
dated signatures in ninety 
days." 

What happened? Though 
ODYY'C says it was only cold 


noticed first. Instead the sheen of a buck’s antler tine may 
appear, or the horizontal line of a coyote's back contrast- 
ing with the vert ical lines of vegetation. 

Small songbirds are among the easiest wildlife to spot, 
because they are more tolerant of human activity than 
mammals or larger birds. Still approaching them too closely 
may make them ill-at-ease and interrupt their natural be- 
havior. A better tack: use binoculars to watch from afar. 

Keeping binoculars at the ready also ups one's odds of 
spotting larger birds, such as ducks or geese, herons, hawks, 
owls, or even eagles. These species take wing quickly, but 
in doing so they often reveal a favorite perch from which 
they hunt or guard territory— take a seat and wait for the 
subject to return. 

Above all else one should avoid the most common mis- 
take of the casual wildlife observer: allowing only enough 
time to walk a trail once. Such hikes reveal only a small 
percentage of the mammals residing along the trail. To see 
more, expend more effort: in the early afternoon, size up 
the area by looking for signs of wildlife activity— deer trails, 
slides where beaver enter a waterway, remains of acorns 
left by squirrels, coyote droppings, or raccoon tracks— and 
then return in the late afternoon, settle in a concealed spot, 
and wait for the show to begin. 
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Deer are o ft the itte tease all met the state 
heat use of efforts hy the 01) It/. 1 ami beemtse 
many of their natural predators — like red 
wolves and conga n — have vanished. 


We forget 
that an 
endangered 
species is 
just a 
barometer 
of what’s 
happening 
to the world. 
It's just the 
canary in 
the coal 
mine. 


the Federation couldn't raise 
the money — the state was in 
the midst (if an oil host — the 
Federation, which had hoped 
to raise $250,000 for the peri- 
don drive, says ultimately it 
lost faith. u Our skepticism was 
bused on the nongame 
program's track record." Cox 
says. ‘The department is so 
game-driven, it already doesn't 
do all that can be done with ex- 
isting funds, 'That doesn't en- 
courage groups like ours to 
support more nongame funds." 

Ten years ago, the Fede ra- 
don was instrumental in 
< )[ )\\ ( ; getting a tax checkoff 
for nongamc. In the years 
since, however, its members 
have seen nongame money go 
for mule-deer habitat in the 
Panhandle, with the justifica- 
tion that prairie dogs live on 
the land as well. The ODWCs 
staff stands by such decisions. 
Good wildlife habitat, Ron 
Smiles says, is good for game 


and nongame — it doesn't dis- 
criminate. While nongame spe- 
cialists like Minnesota's Carrol 
I lenderson agree w ith that ba- 
ste rule, they say it has some 
crucial exceptions. For ex- 
ample, deer thrive in early suc- 
cess ional forests (young trees 
that grow up after a fire or 
dear-cut), while warblers, 

\ ircos, and other species de- 
pend on old-growth: "In the 
past, wildlife managers w ere 
taught that old-growth is bad 
for wildlife because it wasn't 
good for deer. Wc have to re- 
think that regimented ap- 
proach, We have to strive fora 
balance." 

I n Oklahoma, the future of 
the red-cock ad ed wood- 
pecker may hang in that 
balance. Between 1977 and 
1990, the number of wood- 
pecker elans in the MeCurtain 
County Wilderness area 
dropped from twenty-nine to 


fourteen. Ironically, the 
woodpecker's troubles stem 
from the same law that pre- 
served this last patch of old- 
growth forest. The law creating 
the Wilderness Area stipulated 
that "Insofar as humanly pos- 
sible," it would lie kept "in a 
natural state with only nature 
operating to alter existing con- 
ditions." For decades, that has 
meant no camping or hunting 
in the Wilderness Area, but it 
has also meant no fire. We now 
know, however, that protecting 
a forest from fire is as un natural 
as cutting it down. Before Eu- 
ropean settlement, fires set by 
lightning gave the area a park- 
like atmosphere by burning off 
hardwood saplings (more sus- 
ceptible to fire than pines) and 
clearing the forest floor. Today, 
the short leaf pines are sur- 
rounded by hardwood trees, 
choking the forest's tinders ton' 
and blocking the glide path be- 
tween woodpecker nests. 
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“We’ve talked to wood- 
lie eke r experts an d tl re e x pe rrs 
and developed what we think 
is a good plan to benefit che 
birds/' says OI )WC - biologist 
J oli n Skeen, \\ ho began w ork 
on the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker after helping reintro- 
duce river otters* “We’re set- 
ting controlled tires in the area, 
cutting down some of die hard- 
woods* installing artificial cav i- 
ties in the pine trees to provide 
instant nests* and installing 
predator guards to keep black 
rat snakes from climbing into 
the nest/' If that were the ex- 
tent of the plan, there would 
probably be no woodpecker 
controversy* I low ever* die 
( )] )W( ’ also plans to extend 
hiking t rails and to allow lim- 
ited camping and hunting in 
the Wilderness Area for the 
first time* “I nderthe guise of 
managing the land for endan- 
gered species,” ( 'ox believes* 
“they have really gone about 
developing a management plan 
to open the area up as a public 
recreation area.” 

“Sportsmen 1 s dollars are be- 
ing used down there/ 1 counters 
! larold Namminga* the 
{ )I)\\ C /s Federal Aid/research 
coordinator* rt N() one has dem- 
onstrated that hunting would 
hurt the woodpecker, and since 
the sportsmen are helping to 
pay for the plan and for the 



Sixty to seventy years ago, meeoons 
were widely hunted mid wen 
becoming same in Oklahoma, Now 
they' tr rom won. 


management of the W ilderness 
Area* they ought not be locked 
out.” Although the Federat- 
ion's past president sent a let- 
ter to ( >1 >\VC I supporting the 
plan, its current leadership op- 
poses the decision to allow 
hunters into this last pristine 
remnant of old-growth forest. It 
points out that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of 
hunting land in southeastern 
Oklahoma, and rite W Udcrncss 
Area isn’t rich in game — the 
one trial turkey hunt that has 
been held there bugged no 
birds. “It is critical that the de- 
partment get religion,” says 
Cox, “that they realize that the 
success of the nongame pro- 
gram has absolutely nothing to 
do with him table game/’ 

Ron Hurtles and the newly- 
christened Natural Resources 
Section may yet convince 
nongame advocates of their 
good faith* Suttles says that he 
has been given a mandate to 
spend nongame funds only on 
nongame programs* “to allow 
for no misinterpretation/ 1 \ n- 
I ess w il d I i fe w a te h c rs a re e n - 
eon raged or required to in- 
crease their donations, 
however, the non game pro- 
gram may take decades to 
mov e out of the game pro- 
gram's shadow. hi the mean- 
time* Oklahoma’s songbirds 
and salamanders* crickets and 
cave fish will have to ping along 
with only occasional help, find- 
ing places to surviv e in an envi- 
ronment that loses more than it 
gains, in a world that restores 
less than it forgers, "We keep 
chasing little birds and little 
animals* woodpeckers* snail 
darters* and spotted owls/' Ken 
Greenwood says, "W e forget 
that an endangered species is 
just a barometer of what's hap- 
pening to the world. It's just 
the canary in the coal mine/' (E 


Hark hard Hilgrr g rew up hi 
& il limiter; he is associate editor 
o f \ \ a rr h wa tc h \ I a gt i z i n e . 



lo reach the MeCu/tain County Wilderness Area from 
Broken Bow, drive twenty nh/es north on SAL 359 and 
turn east at the sign onto a grmtekd road \ . 1/ the first 
in terser lion stay to the right, fid towing the signs. The 
wilderness area is seven and a half mites front the 
highway, 

the ami west of the Mountain Fork River is access dtle 
to the piddie via a one mite, set/ -guided watting trait 
(markets designate prime wild fife vowing stops). To inter 
the area east of the riven you need a day use permit 
aval l aide fiy writing the Oklahoma Department of 
1 1 7 , id life Conservation , .1 fft utio n; / Jim to t . Stt ve t . / v is, 
BAA Box 53465, Oklahoma City, Oh, 73/05, 

. \t M dire Creek State Bark, seventeen mites east of 
Atoka on SAL 5 * an S, 900-aere Natural Seen if Reere- 
afion Area has been newly established. The area was 
e sper/ed to he dosed unfit at least the end of October while 
guidelines for the area are written , , Stress to hikers , 
equestrians, mountain bikers — arn Hama trekkers — is 
being considered. For information about the area, call 
(405) 359 5533. 

One of the handiest books around for those interested in 
finding more plat es to see wild fi/e in natural habitats is 
the Oklahoma \Ya reliable Wildlife Mew mg Guide. // 
paperback guide to (36 parks and wilderness areas 
managed by state, federal, and private organizations. The 
book is organized into eight regions, and each individual 
entry includes information about the species you may spot , 
f/s welt as about camping, pan irking, wheelchair 

accessibility, etc. There are photographs of about twenty- 
five species, but you 'll probably want to take a tong an 
illustrated field guide (there's a recommended fist in the 
bat k of the i tewing guide ) . 1'he t ighty - fit v -page bo ok is 
available from the Oklahoma Department of Wildlife 
Conservation; it ran be bought in the 0D\\(. lobby for 54 
or ordered for $5. The address is 1 50 1 .V. Lincoln, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73/05, (405) 521 -3554. 

Project 11 TLD schedules training workshops around tin 
state that are open to teachers, youth group leaders, and 
babysitters — anyone who educates young people. There is a 
Jf5 charge far materials. For information, call f 405) 531- 
4633, 

1'he second weekend in May each year, ODXYC 
organizes a statewide Watehable Wildlife Weekend with 
lectures, hikes, and other activities at various state parks 
and wilderness ar ras ; the weekend is aimed at both 
beginning and rnotr experienced wifdfif enthusiasts. Sunn 
/migrants take place in areas that are usually closed to flu 
general public ex cept by permit, like the special use area in 
flu Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge near Lawton . The 
Si hedule usually is fit wed up in mid ■ h V hr nan . ) on t an 
call ODWC at (405) 531-4663 before thru and ask to 
have a schedule mailed to you when they are printed. 
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ney, l 

l Saw A Bear. 

In eastern Oklahoma, black bears are back. 


I t was around 3 a.m. on a rainy 
night in June 1987 when 
Clendon Mitchell awoke in his 
Lake Kufaula home to the 
sounds of clinking glass and rip- 
ping plastic. Trudging to the 
back door, he expected to see his 
neighbor’s trash-loving dog 
again. Instead, he found himself 
nosc-to-nosc with a black bear. 

The bear didn’t even growl. 
Fora moment Mitchell fumbled 
in the dark for his small caliber 
pistol, but using it on the bear, 
which was busy sniffing the air, 
suddenly seemed ridiculous. In- 
stead, Mitchell recalls with a 
laugh: “I stood in the rain in my 
underwear and watched this 
bear annihilate my garbage.” 
Before long the bear ambled 
off into the summer night. Five 


By Maura McDermott 

years later Mitchell can still pic- 
ture the bear’s “great big brown 
nose.” 

Just the day before, Mitchell's 
father and brother had identified 
bear tracks not far from his 
house, but Mitchell had pooh- 
poohed their find. “I told them 
‘there are no bears in Okla- 
homa,'” he recalls sheepishly. At 
work the next day at a Muskogee 
hospital, there was irony in the 
studiously polite responses of 
Mitchell's fellow respiratory 
therapists. “1 knew they were 
thinking, ‘ There are no bears in 
Oklahoma,' ” says Mitchell. 

Only one man believed 
Mitchell’s tale. Kd Rodebush is 
state game warden for McIntosh 
County, and for more than a 
week he had been receiving 


bear-sighting reports much like 
Mitchell’s from folks who 
wanted him to “confirm their 
sanity.” In fact, Rodebush was 
among the first to spot the bear, 
having seen it treed by Sissy, a 
local poodle. The game warden 
knew black bears, which are pro- 
tected by Oklahoma law, are 
usually passive unless cornered 
or frightened. That this particu- 
lar bear had run from a small dog 
convinced Rodebush the bear 
was not a threat; he went home, 
expecting the bear to move on 
into a less populated area (as 
they generally do). 

But Ed Rodebush wasn’t go- 
ing to have it that easy. The next 
morning at seven, a woman 
called to report “that she hadn’t 
been drinking or anything, but 
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she had seen a bear.” She lived 
seven miles from Mitchell’s 
home. After that, the bear ran 
Rodcbush ragged for almost two 
weeks. Every couple of days he 
got a report of a new depreda- 
tion: The bear shredded Sam 
and Lou Dahl’s fifty-five gallon 
plastic trash can. He stalked sev- 
eral gardens, apparently favoring 
salad greens. Then he destroyed 
an apiary. "It was quite a crime 
scene,” chuckles Rodcbush. 

Not everyone was amused, 
anti Rodebush received a few 
calls from vigilantes threatening 
to shoot the bear on sight. Con- 
cerned, he baited a live wmm 
bear trap next to the bee- 
hive remains. Before the 
bear could find the honev- 
soaked lure, picnickers at 
Belle Starr Park on Lake 
Eufaula spotted him in an 
oak eating acorns. 

Rodebush was called, as was 
Checotah veterinarian Gary 
Johnson, who shot the bear with 
a tranquilizer gun. The slumber- 
ing bear was caged and loaded 
into Rodebush 's pickup. Five 
miles down the road the bear 
woke up. "He was shaking the 
truck so hard, I didn't know if I 
was going to make it,” the game 
warden recalls. 


he American black bear, 
Ursus americanus , the 
smallest of the North American 
bear species, is one of two kinds 
of bear historically found in 
Oklahoma — the other being 
grizzly. Although black is the 
predominant color of the black 
bear in the East, brown or cinna- 
mon coloring is more common in 
Oklahoma and the West. 

At weights of two hundred to 
six hundred pounds for males 
(half that for females), the black 
bear may not look fast, but it has 
been clocked at speeds of thirty- 
five miles per hour. It is an ex- 
cellent climber and swimmer, 
and it can live to be twenty-five 
years old. 

Common in the forests of east- 
ern Oklahoma up until the turn 


of the century, black bears were 
w iped out before laws could be 
passed to protect them. Their 
fate was the same in neighbor- 
ing Arkansas, says Julianne 
I loagland, furbearer biologist for 
the Oklahoma Department of 
Wildlife Conservation, but in the 
fifties and sixties Arkansas im- 
ported black bears from northern 
states like Minnesota, in an ef- 
fort to reestablish their breeding 
population. Bears are so plenti- 
ful there now (estimated pop. 
2,000) that Arkansas allows some 
hunting of them. 

As the bear population of our 


The next morning at 7, 
a woman called him to report 
“ that she hadn't been 
drinking or anything, bat she 
had seen a bear." 


neighbor increased, some 
bears — often two-year-old males 
just leaving their mothers — be- 
gan to cross the invisible border 
into Oklahoma to establish 
home territories here. They are 
now found south and east of the 
Grand River area. 

The forests of northeastern 
Oklahoma are thought to be too 
small for black bears to breed — 
bears prefer a thirty-five square 
mile range of quiet forest — as is 
the mesa country' of the Okla- 
homa Panhandle, where bears 
come down from the Rockies. 
But it’s a different story in south- 
eastern Oklahoma: along the 
rough ridges of the Kiamichi 
mountains, among the oaks of 
the Ouachita National Forest 
and McCurtain County Wilder- 
ness Areas, ( Tnsus americanus has 
once again established a home. 
“We suspect strongly that we 
have females who den in the 
Ouachita National Forest,” says 
Hoagland. That suspicion is 
based on sightings of females 
with cubs. To know for sure, the 
females would have to be fitted 
with radio transmitters. Right 
now the only bear study is a 
population trends survey being 


carried out jointly by ODWC 
and the U.S. Forest Service. 
I loagland is the principal inves- 
tigator. 

Every year in late July in re- 
mote areas of eastern Oklahoma 
transeetions are set up. Every 
half mile along a straight line for 
ten miles, a station is estab- 
lished: three sardine cans hung 
in a small tree fifteen feet in the 
air. To attract bears, the cans are 
opened enough to let a little 
juice run on the ground. After a 
week, a team returns to check 
the stations. Evidence that a 
bear has made a visitation are 
mh che wed-up sardine cans 
and claw marks left on 
the tree trunks. (Re- 
searchers deliberately 
choose small trees that 
are hard for bears to 
climb so they will dig 
their claws in deeper, 
leaving a more distinct mark.) 

Since 1989, the percentage of 
stations visited by bears in 
LeFlorc, McCurtain, and 
Pushmataha counties went from 
5.2 percent to 18.5 percent (es- 
timated pop. 100 to 150). Credit 
is given to plentiful food in the 
Ouachitas, a high reproduction 
rate (two or three cubs per fe- 
male every two years), and a 
high cub survival rate in 
Arkansas. “Go to the 
Ouachita National Forest 
and do a little hiking and 
you’ll probably see one,” 
says I loagland. "Sightings 
arc becoming quite com- 
mon.” 

In fact, last fall when 
southeastern Oklahoma 
experienced a bumper crop 
of w alkingsticks, more than 
one resident reported see- 
ing black bears lounging 
around the countryside scooping 
up the slender insects by the 
pawful like a gourmet spoons up 
caviar. And, no, no one's sanitv 


Getting There 

/ Mte fall is a good time 
to see slow-moving bears 
fattening up on insects and 
acorns. By December 
females retreat to their dens 
( in rocky outcroppings near 
water), but males are out 
and about on warm days 
all winter. “We are so far 
south , ” says Julianne 
Hoagland , “ bears here do 
not undergo true hiberna- 
tion. " Males sleep on rocks , 
often out in the open. 

The Winding Stair 
Mountains in the IsF/ore 
County forest is currently 
the hot spot for black bear. 
There are 350 miles of 
forest hiking trails in 
LeFlore County and several 
campgrounds: Cedar l jike 
Campground is one of the 
largest , with 126 campsites. 
Others include Billy Creek , 
Winding Stair, and 
Ta/irnena State Park. The 
Ouachita National Trail, 
which connects the 
campgrounds, begins in the 
state park. Fora free map 
of the area write: Choctaw 
Ranger District, U.S. 

Forest Service, HC 64, Box 
3461, H cozener, OK 
74937. The district office, 
two miles south of Heavener 
on U.S. 259, doubles as a 
visitor's center, ( 918) 653- 
2991. 



was called into question. QJ 

Maura McDermott of Checotah is 
a contributing editor for 
Oklahoma 'Today. 


Before you go, you may 
want to order the state 
wildlife department's free 
bear brochure. The brochure 
shows how to identify a 
black /rear by its tracks, 
explains its habits, and tells 
you what to do if you see a 
black bear — yell. To order 
it, call (405) 521-385!. 
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t was the August night of Garth 
Brooks's homecoming concert 
in Oklahoma (acy, and Maury 
Tate of Apache was killing time 
before the Myriad show, while 
in the room next door his buddy Garth 
dressed for the concert. 

As the maker of Mo T Berta shirts, 
Maury entertained himself hy trying to 
guess which one of Garth's hundred- 
odd Mo’ Berras the star might choose 
for the concert opener. Would it be his 
trademark blue-and-black number? 
The black-and-white summer shirt it 
was rumored would be worn on his new 
album cover? Or one of Mu' Berta's 
infamous w ild prints? 

One thing for certain, it probably 
wouldn't be as wild as the one Maury 
planned to wear: a white summer shirt 
with wild pink sleeves. 

A flurry of phone calls and custom- 
ers had kept Maury from slipping on 
the new shirt before leaving Ins Mo" 
Berra store earlier in the day. There M 
only been enough time to throw it and 
a couple of others in his 1 WO Ford on 
his way out of Apache, At this very 
moment, the pink shirr sat on a table 
inside Garth's dressing room. A mo- 
ment later Maury heard a door open 
and Chirr It's voice saying, “I Icllo." 


By Michael Wallis 


Maury looked up at the star and 
couldn’t say anything. 

“He had my shirt on." 

Later, the soft-spoken cowboy (clad 
in a plain shin pulled from his pickup) 
jokingly told his mother: “See, Mom, 
Garth wants to be just like me.” 

i t is highly unlikely Garth Brooks 
won hi want to trade places with 
anyone these days, but it is also 
highly probable that more than a few 
rodeo cowboys (and a goodly number 
of fashion designers) wouldn’t mind 
being Maury l ate of Mo" Betta shirts. 

Since 1W7, the professional rodeo 
cowboy (PRC /Vs 1987 calf-roping 
champion) has taken a new kind of 
western shirt and turned it into a na- 
tional era/e that has People magazine 
raving as well as country stars like 
Shelby Lynne, Ricky Van Shelton, and 
the Bellamy Brothers. "What I was sick 
of was if a company came out with a 
shirt and it was your favorite shirt and 
you wore it to a rodeo, there'd be about 
five people with the exact shirt on,” 
recalls Maury. "And at the time there 
were not any kind of wild (read: color- 
ful) western shirts. 1 even noticed a lot 
of cowboys w earing shirts from Polo 
just to have some brighter colors/' 

“I had the ideal shirt in mind. So 1 
went right down to the local W al-Mart 
store and bought some hot pink cloth 
and a lirtle black trim a ml took it to 
Ruth McDaniel, a local seamstress, i 
told Ruth just what kind of shirt I had 
in mind. It had to have a stand-up col- 
lar- — kin da like a tuxedo shirt. 1 also 
wanted flaps on the front and back and 
long tails and narrow, tight- fit tin' cuffs. 
Ruth made that first shin just right, so 
I asked her to stitch me a few more." 

I le had barely buttoned his new cre- 
ation when he literally sold ii off his 
back. “Maury walked down the street 
to the hank," recalls his mother, Nancy, 
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"mid when he came back, he wasn't 
wearing his shirt. I asked him where it 
was, and he said he sold it to the teller/' 

Maurv went out on the rodeo circuit 
and sold more shirts off Ins track, this 
time to cowboys like himself: "1 was 
sitting in a steak house in Oklahoma 
City one day, and another cowboy 
walked by and spied my shirt: he 
wanted it real had, so I sold it to him. 1 
just took it off, slipped on my jacket, 
and went hack to Gatin’ my steak." 

A few months earlier, to supplement 
his rodeo income, Tate had opened a 
tack shop in the same downtown build- 
ing where his father. Bub I ate, a quar- 
ter horse rancher and auctioneer, 
maintained his office; the shop was 
called Mo 1 Berea. "I had this friend who 
was always saying, 'this is mo’ bet nr 
and 'this is mo’ betta/ '' recalls Maury. 
"I hadn’t wanted just Maury Tate's 
Tack, and I'd been bearing my head up 
against the wall, when this one friend 

said something else was 'mo' betta/ 
and it dawned on me that should be the 
name/’ \\ hen soon afterwards he be- 
gan selling his handmade western 
shirrs. Mo' Berta seemed a likely moni- 
ker for them, too* 

In the beginning, the shirts were all 
one-of-a-kind. "I still remember w hen 
I decided that sometimes l had to make 
two shirts alike/' Tate says. "1 hated to 
do that, but it came to the point when 
we could do nothing else.. .still it's fair 
to say you can walk down the street in 
one of ours and not bump into some- 
one else in the same shirt/' 


In fact, the process of making a Mo’ 
Betta shirt recalls that of hand-dipped 
chocolates or hand -tooled leather. 
About seventy-three individuals (sev- 
enty-two women and one man) in 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas sew r 
the shirts in their homes: two local 

terffi Blocks 
is m customer* 
So is Ricky 
Vm Sftofftovft* 

women, Jamie Nunn and Florinc Orf, 
work long hours alongside the Tates to 
make sure that each one made passes 
muster. Five years into the business, 
every shirt is still hand-crafted just like 
the first shirt Maury sold off his back. 

Each one still has rhe name of the 

seamstress who made it sewn on the 
inside tag, and each seamstress still 
adds his or her own touches (Sonja 
Caldwell of Apache is known for her 
applique work; Pam Powers for her use 
of prints). "The wilder the shirts are, 
the faster they sell," says Nancy l ate. 

L ocated about twenty miles north 
of Lawton in southwestern 
Oklahoma, the town of Apache 
is in the midst of authentic cowboy and 
Indian country. 'The town began in 
1901 w hen Indian lands were opened 
to w hite settlement. The majority of 


the rural population is still Native 
American— Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache (sixty-one of sixty-seven kids 
in Maury Pate’s eighth -grade class 
were Native American). In his final 
years, the warrior Geronimo was no 
stranger to these parts, and kinfolk of 
the famed Comanche chief Qu an ah 
Parker still reside in the area. It's also 
cattle and horse country . Most boys and 
girls learn to ride and rope before they 
master their ABCs, 

That’s the way it w as for Maury, the 
only son in a family of three children. 
Maury's daddy. Bub. w as a professional 
calf roper and bull dogger and managed 
to ride the rodeo circuit for fourteen 
years. Maury's mom, Nancy, herself a 
former barrel racer, still serves as the 
secretary of the Oklahoma High School 
Rodeo Association. 

Maury rode his first bull when he was 
seven and started “serious roping” at 
the age of twelve, lie was able to 
squeeze in three years of college and 
rodeoing before he quit in 1986 to de- 
vote all his energy to professional ro- 
deo. ’Tve rodeoed from Calgary to El 
Paso, from Madison Square Garden to 
the Cow Palace,” says Maury, who has 
won his share of spurs, belt buckles, 
and diamond rings and some years as 
much as $30,000 in prize money. “If 
somebody asks vvhich one am I, a busi- 
nessman or a cow boy, I tell ’em that I’m 
a cow boy first." 

It has, however, become more diffi- 
cult to juggle two careers. “Right now, 
I ni physically roping as good as I ever 



The (am beh'tml MiT lief fa shim: Bottom row. left to right. Jamie Sims ( standing Yvomte Chorkpoyah, 
Maty Kaye Turner. S/m hi By hr. I Yaw a Huh mu it, Moris 1 it SOU, Floruit ( )tf Allison Put sons. 

Top row. Chetyf H rimer fc. Mark Pm fan. I jo fa Hale ; Valet ala lower, Rolf a l That. 

Jan tee Payette. Mu he lie Wetyarkwe, Sarny Tate, mal 
Matin' Tate . 
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Together, Maury Tate mid Brooks fame up with 
the design for the " Garth shirt , " made with twa 
solid colors, insets, and curved piping. 


have/' says Maury, 'it's just mentally, 
being focused enough to win.,. People 
rodeoing for a living are doing and 
thinking nothing else twenty-four 
hours a day. I work in the store. Pm 
always late getting out of there, then I 
get to the rodeo luce, and people always 
want to ask about the shirts, and then I 
get on the horse, and it's tough to re- 
member why I'm there.” 

Rodeo has been good to Maury Tate, 
but “it’s hard to be rodeoing when you 
have to stop and get gas and you check 
with the office and you have five 
people to call and your truck’s out there 
filling up with diesel and truckers are 
needing to get in and get gas. It's just 
like there's not enough time/* 

I f any one thing can be held ac- 
countable for the pace Maury 
Tate lives now, it would he the 
day that fellow Oklahoman Garth 
Brooks showed up at one of his concerts 
in a Mo’ Betca shirt. 

I’he big break came through Maury's 
college friend Robert Nunn, a former 
Oklahoma State football player who 
now coaches in Georgia. Nunn saw the 
shirts and told his strength coach about 
them' the strength coach went on to 
become Garth Brooks’s road manager. 
Pretty soon Maury was shipping pack- 
ages to Nashville: “We're all the time 
sending him shirts. What he doesn’t 
like, he sends back. And we get very, 
very few back,” 

Three or four times a year Maury also 
meets with Brooks to talk styles, pat- 


terns, and colors. He's visited Garth’s 
Nashville home, and when Garth 
comes home to Oklahoma, the two usu- 
ally sit down over swatches and scratch 
pads backstage or at the Yukon home 
of Brooks’s parents. Jr was at one such 
meeting that the two men came up 
with what is now known as “the Garth 
shirt.” “We sat dow n in Tulsa and drew 
that out before the show,” recalls 
Maury. “We took a plain red Mo’ Betta 
shirt and drew lines on it. We were just 
after something different, and the first 
thing we came up with was the insets 
with blue in black." 

That Mo’ Be tea’s most famous cus- 
tomer appreciates such effort is evident 
by two signed posters tacked on a wall 
in the store: “To the gang at Mo’ Betta. 
Thanks for the edge! God Bless, Garth 
Brooks,” reads one. The other, 
“Maury, you are the style!” (The word 
the is underlined three times.) Maury 
provides his shirts free to the Garth 
Brooks and Shelby Lynnes of the world 
(though Brooks has offered to buy his) 
and considers himself lucky that the 
stars wear them (think of what Wran- 
gler must pay George Strait to wear its 
line exclusively), lie has an equally 
generous attitude now towards more 
ordinary customers. 

When Maury first opened his shop 
and word of his creations began to 
spread across the Oklahoma border, 
there came a time when some city 
women ambled through the doors, 
“These three gals were really dressed 
up. They were high class. I think they 
must have been from Dallas. Well, 1 
was really concerned and was kind a 
hovering around them, and I saw a 
sorry- look mg drunk outside peering 
through the window, I prayed he 
wouldn’t come in, but sure enough, in 
he comes, and he proceeds to pinch one 
of those women right on her rear. They 
took off in a huff, and I was horrified. 
But you know what? That of drunk got 
to lookin' around, and he pulls out a 
wad of bills and buys five hundred dol- 
lars worth of shirts before he stu mbled 
into my dad’s office and passed out. 1 
learned right then and there never to 
judge customers by their looks,” EH 


7 a Isa a Michael Wallis is a contributing editor 
Tor Oklahoma Today. Ann Montazzo/i is an 
Oklahoma City photographer. 



Getting There 

Order Me/ Betta shirts through the mail 
by falling the store at {4051 588-9212 or 
writing to Pd). Box 549, Apache, OK 
73006 , and asking for a catalog. 

You ran buy off the rack at the Mo ' Betta 
store at 104 E, Evans in Apache , The store 
carries deerskin jackets, skirts to match Mo ' 
Betta shins, and rope cans {designed to 
carry ropes to rodeos , but used for just 
about everything), as well as denim and 
canvas jackets hand-painted by local 
Indian a /fists {many of them grade school 
friends of Maury's). The store is open 
Monday to Saturday from 9 a an. to 5 pan. 

Just down the street . at the corner of 
Coblake and Evans, is the Apache 
Historical Museum. The 1902 sandstone 
building, formerly a bank , has been 
restored; inside are the original teller stands 
and ledgers from the hank's early days , 
along with period furniture, quilts, plows, 
dishes, etc . The museum is open weekday 
afternoons or on weekends ley appointment . 
Eor information call {405/ 588-3392 
{before noon on Saturday). 

Tiny Apache has more Indian artists 
than many towns ten times its size. To 
showcase the local talent , grocer Bill Harris 
added Native American art to the inventory 
of the Apache Food Center a few years ago. 
He sells works by Robert Redbird. Doc Tate 
Neva quay a, Tim Saupitty , Jeff Yelhwhair, 
and Barth eil Little Chief The grocery is on 
the south edge of Apache, on the east side of 
S,H. 28 L Two miles north of town on 28 / , 
a sculpture of an Indian couple with a 
child by Apache native Allan Houser stands 
in front of the Fort Sill Apache tribal 
headquarters. 

The Apache Rotary Club sponsors an 
annual Indian arts and crafts festival, hr 
the past, locals Doc Tate Nevaqudya and 
Barthell Utile Chief had booths , along with 
. Mavis Doering, a basketmaker from 
Oklahoma City, The weekend festival, held 
in the community center on Evans, will be 
10 cun , to 6 p.m. December 5 and 6 . 

Where to eat: The Farmers* Roost 
Steakhouse, on Evans Street across from 
Mo' Better* s, and the Warrior Cafe, also on 
Evans, serve standards such as chicken 
f ried steak, cream pies, and homemade 
rolls , Both close by 7 pan. most nights and 
ar e closed on Sundays. 
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Living In 
An 

Unmaterial 

World 

Photography by David Fitzgerald 



The Rule of St. Benedict 
528 A.D. 

6 

No one shall keep 
as his own, anything whatever: 
neither books, nor tablets, 
nor pen, nothing at all... 

All things are to be common to all... 



L ong before David Fitzgerald ever set foot In Sc* 
Gregory's Abbey in Shawnee, he found himself in- 
trigued by the very thought of Benedictine monks 
living on the plains of Oklahoma* "I found it interesting," 
says the Oklahoma City photographer, “that something I 
pegged as being directly related to the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages sun ived intact in Oklahoma," 

For years, he left it at that — an unexplainable cultural 
oddity. 

Mien in 1985 Oklahoma Today asked the award-winning 
photographer to go to the Shawnee campus of St. Gregory's 
t College and photograph the monks' \ lahee-C ierrer \ Iuseiim 
of Art. 'That assignment provided Fitzgerald not onlv an entree 
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to buck rooms of the museum but a night in the nearby 
monastery itself. “That was the first time I had ever been 
inside a monastery,” recalls Fitzgerald, "and I was taken on 
a tour of the area where only (men) are allowed to go, and 
again 1 found myself intrigued that the monastic life still 
existed in the 2(Jth century.'* 

Photographing such a world seemed simply too farfetched, 
however, until on a subsequent v isir the photographer en- 
countered one of the monks out walking the campus. The 
monk was gracious and friendly and suddenly anything 
seemed possible. "'I decided this was something I would like 
to document," recalls Fitzgerald, "1 would like to see what 
it was really like inside.” 


Prof her Benedict was horn Bradfmd FarreU Joseph Patrick MtCaffm, 
hat like his f it e fund his roam in tin monasteiy) his name is simpler //etc 

monk's room is for sleep, prayer, and study. It hm no soda! 
fan ft ions. It /s/or solitary time , “ 

Benedictines devote themselves to thm aetk dies: community prayer, 
serious reading and work. They pray together at 6 a an,, 6 JO am., 

10 JO pan.. 5 pjtt.< and 6 JO pan. They have m euiftsc, hut few remain 
up past 10 JO p.w., shire most monks rise hy 5 for private prayer, 
ft u less a monk prays privately, if is said, his pu/dir prayer m/I heroine 
shallow 0 

I jfh Father \ burnt walking his darks; the fowl provide feathers for the 
heal Potawa fmnte tithe. 


Ahhof Charles, helm? left. Father Philip. 
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Work fills the hours between prayers. '7 fs a real /milder of 'comm unify 
spirit to go out miff work with your fo rth n u in the fields, ” says Brother 
Bern dirt. ‘7/V a very joyous, human , and m asm line time... Most everyone 
who is physira/iy a/de gets out there some time or the other ; minding the 
abbot The ahhot ran pitch Iktles pretty effectively, hut you'll see forth ten 
working in a way that the ahhot does not have an undue harden. " Below 
from left \ Brother Gerard, Brother Joseph, and Brother Hem dirt. 

Bottom right from left , Brother Joseph, Brother Ambrose, Father Conrad, 
Father Philip, and Father Eugene. 

Top left . Brother Justin, Father Martin. 


Nothing in Fitzgerald's background would indicate that 
this would he an assignment that would consume him for 
most of a yean A man who defines himself as a “practicing 
nothing,” Fitzgerald was raised in a scriec and fundamental 
Protestant home. I le expected to find monastic life very strict, 
very devout, and the monks intolerant of anything that ex- 
isted in the outside world; “I went in with the misconcep- 
tion that these people wou ld have no sense of humor, that 
they would be devoted totally to the spiritual realm — so much 
so that there would be no room for earth ly joy, as I under- 
stood it,” admits Fitzgerald. 

1 le couldn't have been more wrong, “'The most disarm- 




ing tiling was these people have a very good three-dimen- 
sional life — they have just about everything anybody really 
needs.” 

Fora man whose own commercial success has given him 
the requisite big house, swimming pool, and wallet filled 
with plastic, the idea of some fifty grown men living sans 
checkbooks, mortgage, or earthly possessions took some 
getting used to. In the end, Fitzgerald began to see the free- 
dom in the men's lives. Not chained to earthly status sym- 
bols, they were free to build a motorcycle from junk, a fence 
out of an airplane wing, ora wardrobe from a black robe and 
sandals, "1 learned in this 20th century it is possible to be 


The Rule of St. Benedict 
6 

The monastery ought 
to be so constructed as to 
contain within it all 
necessaries, that is water, 
mill, garden, and 
(places for) the various crafts 
which are exercised 
within a monastery, so that 
there be no occasion 
for monks to wander abroad. 
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The Rule of St. Benedict 

6 

There are four kinds of monks. 

The Cenobites who live 
in a monastery under a Rule or 
an abbot. The Anchorites, 
or Hermits, who go forth from the 
ranks of the brotherhood 
to the single combat of the desert. 

The Sarabitcs who whatever 
they dream of or choose this they 
call holy,- but what they like 
not, that they account unlawful. 
And the Cyrovagi, or Wanderers, 
who never settle in one place and 
are slaves to their own will. 



extremely happy on nothing. If your minimum require- 
ments — food, shelter, clothing — are provided for, you don't 
really require much else but the companionship of like hu- 
mans. 

“It was refreshing in this age of gross materialism to know 
that there are people who choose a life of such sparseness. 
Ironically, I found it to be a rich life/’ 

The key to their happiness? Spiritualism, says Fitzgerald, 
a sense of family (the order dates to 500 A.D.), a sense of 
place (the Benedictines have been in the Shawnee area since 
the Potawatomies invited them to build a mission in1N75). 
and a zest for the simple things in life. 
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The monks that Fitzgerald met and photographed ap- 
proach life with joy — from eating dinner, to teaching dis- 
abled children, to rebuilding the monastery's old tractor 
engine, to attending morning prayers. “As a matter of fact,” 
says Fitzgerald, “it seemed like it was a thrill tor them to 
go to prayers and vigils. You could almost sense an eager- 
ness and excitement.” 

This joy spilled over into working the four hundred and 
twenty acres the brothers farm and ranch. ‘Tve seen a lot 
of manual labor,” says Fitzgerald, “and you always hear grum- 
bling, but here out in the fields everybody seemed to be 
having a good time. Fven loading the bales into the barn, 


. Most men dispose of their eatrltly possessions before they enter the 
monastery fane recent novice left a Corvette behind fi a few wait 
until the end of the first year when novices take simple vows ♦ A nofher 
three yean, at least will pass before one takes the final vows of a monk . 

A Benedictine takes vows for life. And , unlike some orders, he remains 
at one monastery his entire life , When be falls iff he is rated for by his 
brethren \ / fan Ids death , he is laid in a simple pine box (built iry his 
fellow monks k honored with a funeral filled with Latin chants; then 
bn tied in the cemetery that lies in the shadow of the monastery's chapel. 
With that, the circle of die monk *s life is closed \ 
left top , // coffin emblazoned with the monastery's old Sacred Heart brand. 

From left , Brother He nedirt. Brother Bernard. 
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People perceive of the watt a stir life as a loss, hut Bmther Benedict 
obsetves a man in lave doesn't lament that he gets to many only one 
woman. '7 think o f it as , “l get to live this life * ho*" wonderful , ' " says the 
thirty-something monk. 

As for the life of a Benedictine, it boils flown to the fact that " unless 
yon pray, yon Vr not a man of God, and unless yon work you 're 
essentially a gentleman who is playing at life. 1 true Benedictine monk . 
however ; never forgets that "what yon do is not nearly as important as 
what you are , and what you are is a man of prayer . T ' 

Right top . Brother Kevin with the motony t ie. Rene/rd Grace . 

Below from left. Father Manuel, Father Adrian. A monk may k a priest 
but a priest is not necessarily a monk, nor vice ve/s us. 
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which is hard, sweaty work, you'd hear laughter — the brothers 
were always joking with one another." 

beneath the hilarity there was also a serenity to the mo- 
nastic life that Fitzgerald tried to capture with his photo- 
graphs, Ac nights, for example, the monastery is very peaceful. 
When the monks retire to their rooms, they generally do so 
to meditate, and there is no noise. No televisions. No mu- 
sic, One monk told Fitzgerald that the monks are so dose 
they know the sound of each other’s footsteps; at night they 
can tell who is up by the sound of his step — ic is that quiet. 
In fact, as the project continued Fitzgerald found his big- 
gest challenge was nor what to photograph, but what to elimi- 
nate, In the end, he let St, Benedict himself be his guide, 

Oklahoma Today 




The Rule of Sr* Benedict, written by the order's founder 
in about 528 A.D., instructs monks to concentrate on com- 
munity prayer, serious reading, and work. It is those kinds 
t ) f see n e s y o iT 1 1 se e i n t he ph otog ra p h s Ii e re . 

Fitzgerald’s only caveat: look closely, “There’s something 
magical in the fact that in this age of star wars we still have 
something like a monk.” — Jeanne M. Devlin 

An exhibition of David Fitzgerald's photograph of the Benedictine 
monks and St. Gngon's Abbey mil open November AO at the . 1 tahee- 
Gerrer Museum of Art, 1900 h Mat Arthur, on the Shawnee campus of 
St Gregory V College . Admission is free * and hours are } to -1 pan, 
Tuesday through Sunday. The show continues through January 30. 



The Rule of St. Benedict 
6 

Let them bear patiently with 
each other's infirmities, 
whether of body or of manner... 
Let no one follow what he 
thinks most profitable to 
himself, but rather what is best 
for another. 
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GIL ADAMS 



Christmas Day at the filling station. 

Santa Claus 

of the 

Highway 

Bt/ Rofo-rf R, Mercer 


M anvas greatest de- 
light during the 
early fifties was baking an- 
gel fond cakes on her new 
butane stove, 1 leroid stove 
in pur two-room farmhouse 
had burned smelly coal oil 
and hadn’t held oven heat 
well enough to bake angel 
food. My uncle was eating 
a piece of Mama’s angel 
food cake in our kitchen 
when lie asked Daddy if he 
recalled the fax man who 
ran the 66 station in fort 
Supply. 

I knew who the far man 
was. I had even met him 
once, the day we drove the 
sixty miles to Woodward to 
pick up Mamas new butane stove from the 
Sears & Roebuck catalog store, I remembered 
the trip because Daddy had worried all the 
way about the recapped tires on the truck — 
whether the worn rubber could hold up un- 


der the w eight of the hogs we 
carried in back. Daddy had 
decided to take the load of 
hogs to sale, I guess, to pay for 
die stov e, 

W e were just west of Fort 
Supply — and Mama w as tell- 
ing about her school field trip 
to see all the era /a people 
there in the mental hospi- 
tal — when the sound of loose 
rubber slapping asphalt be- 
gan. Daddy, like most farm- 
ers, couldn’t afford new tires 
and always bought recaps, 
(The roads of w estern Okla- 
homa w ere lined w ith slabs of 
tire tread where farmers had 
run out of luck. t 
The slap, slap, slap that 
day became worse as I )addy pulled off the road 
just short of the Phillips 66 station. I 'he hogs 
were squealing and bumping about in the back, 
causing the pickup to rock from side to side. 
Daddy muscled the jack into position, and 


Somebody 

once asked why keep 
the station open 
Christmas, and the old 
boy said 'cause on 
Christmas day he's the 
only place you can get 
gas between G uymon 
and Woodward. 

S ays somebody's bound 
to need him. 


as he started to raise it, he spotted me sliding out of the cab. 
Before he could yell his usual “Didn't i tell you to stay in the 
pickup?” the biggest, fattest man I d ever seen huffed and 
puffed over toward us from the Phillips station. 

My nose was running, it was so cold, yet the man was dressed 
only in overalls. That's it, just overalls and shoes. No shin. And 
he was st) fat he couldn't button the sides of his overalls, so his 
underwear showed. 1 le had a stubbly white beard and a big 
smile. But then, crazy people often smile before they strangle 
you, I recall chinking. 

Well he walked right on by me without once thinking about 
strangling me (best I could tell) and he said to 1 )addy, "Gan I 
help you change that out?” 

"Naw," Daddy said. “IVc got it.” 

Now, I’d been alive at that time long enough to know what 
Daddy was thinking: I le couldn't afford to pay a garage man 
for changing a lire, l le had to make do* Good farmers are like 
char. They can skin the hide off a buffalo nickel The man kept 
insisting, however, predicting that 
with the weight of all those squeal- 
ing hogs, even the tractor jack 
wasn't going to be enough. It could 
slip, and then where'd Daddy he? 

Daddy should just let him get his 
big jack from the garage, "Naw, like 
1 say. I’ve got it okay,” Daddy in- 
sisted again. 

Daddy was still insisting as the 
man puffed back to the garage and 
returned pushing the big jack. He 
kept insisting he was okay, even as 
the huge man slid the lift end of the 
jack under the pickup and began to 
pump it. I le continued insisting as 
the big guy took the lug wrench out 
of his hands and began removing 
the lug nuts. And Daddy was still 
insisting as the garage man let the pickup down off the jack, 
now insisting the man at least take a dollar for his trouble. 

Short of sticking it in the fat man's underwear, there wasn't 
much Daddy could do ft) make him take that dollar The man 
just waved him off, saying a man with a load of kids and a load 
of hogs all on recapped tires needed that dollar more than any- 
one else he could think of, 

W hen we headed back west toward home from the Sears 
store, the new stove in its carton was sitting inside the 
stock rack where the hogs had been on the ride east. Mama 
kept sneaking peeks out the back window to make sure her 
prized possession didn't somehow abandon ship before we got 
home. 

We went hack through Fort Supply, of course — my sister 
and I straining to see if we could see the fat man — while Mama 
admonished, "Sit back in the scat." Daddy made a point of 
downshifting on my knee to emphasize her instruction* We 
saw the man, though, this time wearing a large, dirty red coat 
that could not be buttoned over his huge stomach. 


And now here was my uncle eating a piece of Mama's angel 
food cake and saying, "I just heard the strangest story’ from 
Leroy down at the cafe. You know that really fat man who runs 
the 66 in Fore Supply? The old boy who doesn't wear a shirt?” 

Daddy allowed that he did — thought it unfortunate such a 
nice fella couldn't control his weight better. 

"Well,” said my uncle, "he keeps his station open most all 
the time. Even Christmas. Ilis kids arc all raised and have 
moved off, and his wife died, you know. So he kinda lives at 
that station, according to what I hear. Going home to sleep is 
about the only time he leaves. Somebody supposedly asked 
him why he keeps it open Christmas, and the old boy said 
'cause on Christmas day lie's the only place you can get gas 
between Guymon and Woodward. Says somebody's bound to 
need him.' 

"Anyway, Leroy stopped in at the old boy's station after 
hauling a load of Sanger cattle down to the City. While Leroy 
was in the station, the mail came. The fat man was sitting there 

in that armless chair — which looks 
more like a milking stool under 
him — opening envelopes, when 
he read through a letter, then 
kinda whistled. 

"Well, you know Leroy, he 
tried to mind his own business, 
but he could no more pull it off 
than he could pass up a piece of 
this angel food cake* It's not In his 
nature* Anyway, the fat man 
started telling Leroy about a man 
and a woman and Christmas 
morning. 

"Supposedly that day the fat 
man had gone down to open the 
station, just like every other morn- 
ing. Except this time there was an 
old wreck of a car there parked by 
the pumps, 1 le could see two people huddled together in blan- 
kets inside. The far man said the trunk was tied down with 
baling wire, and in the place where a window should be on the 
passenger side was a piece of cardboard. The ear had Califor- 
nia plates* 

"Can't you just see that fat man knocking on the window 
and scaring the daylights out of those folks? Shoot, he's bigger 
than the car. Anyway, he told Leroy that this scrawny guy gets 
out and holds out fifty cents and asks for that much gas. Well, 
the fat man said he laughed at the man, telling him nobody's 
going anywhere in this country on just fifty cents. The scrawny 
guy gets just about half hostile and tells the fat man he's pay- 
ing for gas, not advice. 

"Well, the fat man does what he's told, except he goes right 
on past fifty cents and is topping the tank when the scrawny 
guy stans yelling that he can't pay for a full tank of gas. The 
fat man says he knows that, but he w asn’t going to be respon- 
sible for putting somebody out on the road only to have them 
freeze to death before they get to the next town. 

"About then, the hit man says the w oman stans coughing 
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real hard, just tearing herself inside out. 

The fat man asks the scrawny fellow 
what’s wrong with his wife? 

“ ‘She’s sick. We don't know exactly 
what’s wrong,’ the man replied. ‘We were 
picking crops up north of Stockton when 
she took sick, hut no hospital would take 
her. She just got worse until we had to 
quit picking. She just wants to get home 
to Stilwcll and her mama.’ 

“ ‘Stilwell,’ the fat man said he nearly 
yelled. ‘Why, that’s clean over on the Ar- 
kansas line. You were planning to cross 
the whole state of Oklahoma on fifty cents 
of gas? Not to mention those bald tires?' 

“With that the fat man said he told the 
scrawny man to get his car into the service 
bay where his wife could get warm and so 
he could get a better look at those tires. 

The old boy from California started 
cussing and saying he couldn’t pay for the gas the fat man had 
given him, let alone tires. But I guess no one has ever told that 
big man, ‘no.’ So the little guy did as he was told. 

“Once he got those two inside the sen ice bay and closed 
the door, the fat man told I ,erov that he lit the stove in the office 
and put the coffee on, and then he convinced the woman to 
get out of the car. She was scrawnier than the man, except that 
she was nine months pregnant. All baby. 

“The fat man asked them when they’d last eaten. They said 
they’d had some Velveeta and saltines in Denver the day be- 
fore. W ell, Leroy had seen that fat man cat once when he had 
stopped by the station. Leroy said the fat man didn’t use a 
lunch bucket, he used a grocery bag. Leroy said the old boy 
said he insisted the couple eat his lunch — he told that woman 
that was a baby she carried there and that young one deserved 
a good meal. I Ie told them he’d go back to the house later and 
get more lunch, so they could enjoy what he offered. Mean- 
while, he went out and put better tires on that old wreck. 

“The scrawny guy came out, apparently with his mouth half 
full of ham and cheese, yelling he didn’t order any tires and 
the fat man had just better take them off right there. But the 
fat man was holding the tire tool. Anyway, he told the scraw ny 
guy to quit worrying about it ’cause he got those tires on a good 
trade and because of that they really hadn't cost him anything. 
Anyway, he could do anything he wanted with what was his 
and that old boy had better stop worrying about what he could 
pay for and start worrying how he was going to get his wife and 
baby home. 

“I guess he did a few more things to that car before he fi- 
nally turned them loose into the beginnings of a blizzard. I le 
said he told them to keep hurrying east and they should out- 
run it and be home by nightfall.” 

M y uncle paused here for a sip of unsweetened tea. (Per- 
sonally I prefer two scoops of sugar in my tea like 
Mama's family uses, but I never get it when my uncle is 
around.) Then my uncle continued, ‘i guess nobody knew 


about the couple and what happened 
there Christmas morning until last week 
when Leroy was at the station and that 
letter came. 

“The fat man asked Leroy to take a 
look at it, and it was addressed just to the 
‘Phillips 66 Station, l ; ort Supply, Okla- 
homa.’ It was in a woman’s hand, kind of 
shaky like a grade schooler’s, Leroy said. 
In it she said the fat man just didn’t real- 
ize what he did when he refused to sell 
them just fifty cents of gas. You see, they 
had run completely out of luck. 

“At the hospital in California that 
turned them out, the doctor had said the 
woman’s case was hopeless anyway, so 
why waste the medicine on an Okie. Said 
it just like that. And when they got to Fort 
Supply, they knew their car w asn’t going 
to make it home, so they had just given 
up. They had made a deal between themselves: they’d get 
enough gas to get the car down the road far enough to find a 
big bridge. Then they’d just run right off it and get it over with. 
They were dead anyway, she wrote. They just needed to get 
themselves to the funeral. 

“It w as here in the letter that I vcroy said she told the fat man 
they’d found that ten dollar Nil he’d stuck in the cap of the 
'Thermos bottle and that was how they bought gas in Tulsa. 
Fact was, she wrote, the fat man had saved their lives. 

“The letter went on to say that the woman had made it to 
the Indian Health Clinic, though the doctor said he wasn't sure 
how much could be done for the woman. But he had deliv- 
ered the baby, a healthy boy. She thanked the fat man for her 
baby, but she did have some favors to ask. 

“Would he please accept the enclosed five dollar bill as par- 
tial payment for what he’d done. Maybe some day they could 
send more, maybe not. And they realized once they’d left Fort 
Supply, they didn’t know the fat man’s name. Would he please 
write to her and tell her his name so her son could have the 
same name?” 

I wiped my nose on my sleeve and tried to act like I had 
something in my eyes. “What is the man’s name?” I finally 
asked. 

My uncle popped the last piece of angel food into his mouth 
and paused. “I really don’t know. I don't think I ever heard 
anyone say it.” 

I thought about it a while, hoping that it was a really good 
name. And if it wasn’t, maybe the fat man would make up a 
good name and put it in the letter to the baby’s mama, kinda 
like a Christmas present. 

Of this award -winning Christ was story Tulsan Robert Mercer 
mites: “ Kitchen table conversation says there was a wan who 
ran a gas station in Fort Supply , that there were two people in a 
car , that there was a letter. / have avoided asking any further 
questions to which / don't really want the answers. ” Gil Adams 
is an illustrator who also lives in Tulsa. 


The fat man went 
right on past 50 cents 
and lopped the lank, 
saying he wasn't going to 
he responsible for 
putting somebody out 
on the road only to 
have them freeze to 
death on the side of it 
before they got to the 
next town. 
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Mimosa Press 

The patient life of a printmaker. 



B eing a printmaker in Okla- 
homa is a little like being a 
, rancher in Rhode Island— 
you won't find a lot of kin- 
dred spirits in the business. Over the 
years, however, Tulsa -based printmaker 
Maxine Richard has gotten used to the 
solitude. She also done her share to ame- 
liorate it. 

Richard’s printmaking workshops at 
her studio and 'Tulsa’s Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art are growing in enrollment. 
In addition, her seven-year-old business. 
Mimosa Press, continues to flower with 
commissions from private schools, uni- 
versities, publishers, and others needing 


li m i ted-ed it ion pri n ts. 

Despite this flurry of activity, Richard 
doesn’t stop pushing. She says no artist 
can afford to, “1 feel like Tm ten years 
behind where I should be,” says Richard. 
“There is so much to do, 1 here are a lot 
of rough things about being an artist, but 
that sense of potential — that you can cre- 
ate better work — is the most morivar- 
mg. 

Since 1985, when Richard established 
Mimosa Press in 'Tulsa, she has been 
making limited-edition, commissioned 
etchings for clients throughout the 
United States, Richard founded Mimosa 
Press, one of the first line art presses in 


( )k!ahoma, when she was a graduate stu- 
dent in an at the l 'niversiry of Tulsa. I ler 
first client was 'll 1 , which commissioned 
a series of etchings of campus landmarks 
to be used as gifts for university donors 
and supporters. She has since completed 
commissions for, among others, 
Vi] la nova Preparatory School in Califor- 
nia and Caseia Hall in Tulsa. 

In all, Richard has made more than two 
thousand etchings on commission, each 
one created bv hand on the Ilf teen -year- 
old Griffin etching press that dominates 
her north Tulsa studio. Mimosa Press is 
a business where Richard nurtures every 
aspect — From marketing to production to 
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building shipping crates for the finished 
prints. In the process, she has created 
etchings of buildings and architectural 
details from coast to coast. “Doing com- 
missions long-distance is a little like pick- 
ingout someone's clothing havi ng never 
seen the person," says Richard, who cre- 
ates most of her commissioned work 
from her own projects, 

“Since my personal work is 
largely about the intan- 
gible, it can be a pleasure to 
work with something as 
definite as a physical struc- 
ture. The commissions are 
very grounding for me. All 
the trees are pruned, and 
everything is nice and 
neat.” 

Richard describes eteh- 
i ng as a n at u ra 1 ex ten s ion of 
d ra w i ng. 1 1 si m p I y ex pa n ds 
the possibilities of drawing 
by adding the wild-card el- 
ement of chemical reac- 
tion, “My materials are 
metal and acid,” says Rich- 
ard. “They arc like brushes 
and canvas to a painter. 

Printmaking is one of the 
only processes in art where 
you don’t know what 
you've created until you're 
finished. Pulling that first 
print from your plate is al- 
ways a moment of surprise. 

Printmakers have this pe- 
culiar love of what happens 
in the interaction between 
chemicals — in the al- 
chemy of the process* 

Print making is very’ inti- 
mate, physical, concen- 
trated." 

Richard begins an etch- 
ing exactly like she would 
begin a drawing. However, she draws on 
paper laid over a wax-coated metal plate, 
so the lines are incised through the wax 
to the plate. She also draws in the rev erse 
of how she wants the print to appear. 
When Richard has finished drawing, she 
dips the plate in acid. The part still cov- 
ered with wax remains untouched, but 
the drawing is eaten into the metal. 
“Drawing is like a romance, and 
printmaking is like a marriage," says Ri- 
chard. “Printmaking makes you he defi- 
nite* It's a different level of commitment 


because once you etch a plate, it’s 
etched," 

Richard describes the acid hath (or 
“hire," as it is called) as the most tricky 
part of the etching process. It is impor- 
tant to submerge the plate in acid for 
exactly the right amount of time. “Five 


like hair that has been dyed for thirty 
years," says Richard, referring to how 
deeply the acid is allowed to erode the 
plate. “Five minutes too little and it will 
look washed-out and weak, it only takes 
a few minutes to blow a couple of weeks 
of work. You really have to be on the ball. 
There are no excuses. In printmaking, 
you reali/.c how meaningless excuses 
are." 

R ichard’s path to Mimosa Press was 
circuitous. She grew up in New Jer- 


sey in a family where art was not a part 
of daily family life. Her father was a 
plumber who had once won boxing’s 
Golden Glove; her mother, a book- 
keeper, Neither ever spoke of art, “yet 
the first life drawing of a real figure I ever 
saw," she recalls, “was of my father. It 
was in his scrapbook; someone had 
drawn him in his boxing 
gear. 1 remember thinking 
that was something, that 
someone drew my father," 
Her parents expected 
her to attend New Jersey 
State Teacher's College. 
She had dreams of study- 
ing art at Cooper Union in 
New York City or the Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn. Her 
father probably would 
have been shocked to 
learn where such arty 
ideas came from: “If there 
was any influence in my 
family," says Richard, “it 
was that 1 grew up around 
someone who had fol- 
lowed his own sense of 
what was important. You 
don’t get knocked on your 
butt physically as an artist, 
but you certainly can emo- 
tionally. (My father's) be- 
ing a boxer always meant 
a lot to me." 

Richard studied at Pratt 
for two-and-a-half years 
before moving to Berke- 
ley, California, in 1967. Af- 
ter a five-year hiatus from 
college, Richard made her 
way back into school and 
earned a bachelor of fine 
arts degree from California 
State University at 
Hayward in 1975. A year 
later, she moved to Tulsa with her former 
husband. She graduated from TU in 
1987 with a master's degree in fine art. 
By then, she had established Mimosa 
Press and begun her commission busi- 
ness. Except tor a year teaching drawing 
and printmaking at the College of 
Wooster in Ohio, Richard has devoted 
herself full-time to running Mimosa 
Press, teaching workshops in Tulsa, and 
creating and exhibiting her personal 
work. 

I n o rd e r to b u i Id M i mo sa P ress, Rich- 


minutes too much and the print will look 



Rkhani mark this etching of Tulsa V Ca$cm Halt dwpel using the aquatint 
method of printmaking* "It ’ r one of my favorites. / like the composition. " 
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ard has had to learn skills nor typically 
associated with creating an: making busi- 
ness calls, writing follow -up letters* keep- 
ing “tickler files' 1 (if possible clients, 
placing ads in publications. Although she 
has learned to do these things, Richard 
says she still is happiest in her studio 
making arc. “I absolutely feel that 
primmaking has improved my character 
as a h ti m an be i ng < >ne h u n d re ti pe ree n t, " 
says Richard. "The very process of 
printmaking forces you into shape be- 
cause it is so intimate* physical, concen- 
trated. I was a terrible pnmmakerat first. 

I tried every short-cut and resisted every 
restriction. Finally* I just surrendered to 
the fact that you have to rake your time 
and be vigilant." 

The restrictions Richard is talking 
about are commonplace in a medium as 
unforgiving as etching. Even when the 
metal plate is finished, it still has to be 
inked mid printed over and over until an 
artist has completed a series of limited- 
edition prints. This manual process is 
laborious and difficult, Richard applies 
ink to the [date with a soft piece of fab- 
ric. then she carefully pushes the ink into 
all the incised lines. It can take anyw here 



Inking the plates for fine tul etchings is a very 
tactile process, says Richard, “7/V kind of like 
putting mm lipstick. You know htm much is too 
much . " 

from fifteen minutes to an hour to ink a 
place* depending on the si/c and com- 
plexity of the drawing. After the place is 
inked* Richard transfers the image to 
paper on a printing press, Plate and pa- 


per arc pressed together through two 
rollers. The pressure causes every little 
derail on the plate to transfer to the pa- 
per. 

T hough pri unmaking has long been 
considered a second-class art form* 
Richard points out that most of the 
world's great artists also did etchings or 
pulled prints: Rembrandt, (Soya, Man 
Cassatt, even Picasso, “Most artists start 
with drawings and do prints" says Rich- 
ard. “Rembrandt was wonderful. To me 
he had a very wonderful lively sort of 
line. It's been said the ability to draw 
such a line is a gift. And 1 think more and 
more it’s true. It has to do with your 
physical response, your sense of touch. 
It's not a rational activity, but very much 
like, why does a person walk like that or 
calk like that?" 

Every museum, says Richard, has 
some kind of print collection. “You just 
don't see them very often— partly be- 
cause (since they are made of ink and 
paper) they deteriorate easily, so they are 
usually in museum files. You have to 
make a special effort to see them." 
Even when prints are shown, they 
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rarely receive as grand a hurrah as a ma- 
jor exhibition of paintings. This is due, 
again, to the nature of prints themselves. 
“They are much more subtle and per- 
sonal/' says Richard. “They don't have 
the same kind of impact that a painting 
has. They’re meant to be observed in a 
closer, more personal, more intimate set- 
ting. Many were used in books, where 
you’re just an arm's length away from 
them. In a museum, prints often have to 
be shown in a special, small room." 

Richard herself has produced a large 
body of personal work — strangely 
enough none of it is of buildings, 1 ler 
prints of animals and figures are in col- 
lections in California, Arizona, Minne- 
sota, Florida, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 
(Like her father, Harry Lewiskin, who 
boxed under the name Engel, she does 
her personal work under a pseudonym, 
Maxine Lee.) 

This past summer, Richard was 
awarded the Ebcn Demurest Trust 
Fund Grant, a national grant presented 
annually to one artist or archaeologist by 
the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, founda- 
tion. Artists considered for this grant, 
which totals approximately $9,500, must 



Forth? Tulsa Chautauqua, Richard made a 
dram tig on white paper with magic marker 
mth vivid results. " The medium should match 
the message, " Richard says. 

he nominated. Richard's nomination 
came from Nancy Friesc, a former Tl ! 
print making instructor who now is chair- 
man of the printmaking department at 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Unlike her commissioned pieces, 
Richard's personal work deals with 
something much more ambiguous than 
a campus landscape- — the relationship 
between people, both physical and psy- 
chological. Her etchings of massive male 
and female forms explore not only the 
body, but also the intangible terrain of 


communication between people. 

A reviewer for the Tulsa Tribune de- 
scribed Richard's prints in this w ay in a 
March 1992 article. '‘Her etchings have 
a patina of age, though the subjects they 
represent and the themes they address 
arc contemporary'. What is particularly 
appealing about Richard's work is that it 
does not give up its secrets easily. It is 
obvious there is a great deal going on 
under the disquiet] ngly calm surface of 
these endlessly engrossing images.” 

In a slide lecture at the Tulsa Central 
Library' this past summer, Richard made 
an interesting comment about that old 
chestnut, the creative process: “The way 
a person draws or paints or makes a line 
is not something decided in a conscious 
way any more than we decide how we 
move, or feel.” 

Richard also has a theory that the same 
holds true for the medium each artist 
pursues. She freely admits that 
printmaking chose her. “People some- 
times ask me why 1 goto all this trouble,” 
says Richard, who starred out as a painter 
back in her curly days at Pratt. ‘To me, 
that's like asking why you married some- 
one. The medium an artist chooses is 
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In The Heart Of Downtown Elk City 


Judy's Horn Place 
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Interior design by Judy Eden 
Contemporary -Traditional-Native American- Ranch 

JH 

Antique & Decorative 
Furnishings 

Unique & Distinctive 
Accessories 

Designer Fabrics, 

Wait coverings, Treatments , 

Carpet & Upholstery 



1 - 800 - 466-1126 


With Judy, the decorating possibiliiies are endless. 
Call 405-225-1 100 to set up a consultation or come 
by I 10 N. Main in Elk City* Oklahoma. 



We thought 
we were out... 


We found a limited quantity of our special 
Indian art issue. Order yours while 
supplies last $5. 
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beyond the bounds of control. All that 
pseudo-psychological stuff these days 
about taking control of your life bothers 
me. I afe has more in store for us than we 
can ever direct.*' 

— Maridel All i rider 



Two p/im by Maxim Rickard are 
hid tided in the exhibit Oklahoma Small 
W orks // t which mill he touring the state 
beginning later this year f Richard s 
Reason Severs Instinct; Throws k 
Away won first place in the exhibit 
competition.} For the tour schedule, call 
organizer Brad Jessop at Fast Central 
t 'rivers it}' in Ada. (405) 332-8000. hi 
February. Richard will have a one- 
person show at FCl \ 

In November Richard will teach a 
workshop. "Goya's Process of Aquatint. " 
at the Museum School at the Philhrook 
Museum of Art in Tulsa on Sunday 
afternoons in conjunction with the 
museum exhibit G ova : Disasters < if War 
and The Proverbs. The exhibit contains 
several of the Spanish painters prints 
made using the aquatint method (so called 
because of the resulting print's resem- 
blance to waterroiors). 

The Goya exhibit will hang at the 
Pit t lb rook until November 29: the 
aquatint workshops meet even Sunday 
afternoon fmm November t to November 
29. { Tuition is approximately $ WO plus 
materials.} 

On December 12. Richard and Native 
A merican artist Gina Gray will teach an 
all-day monotype workshop. In the 
monotype process, paint is applied 
directly to the plate and applied to paper. 
Tuition is $ ISO and includes lunch. To 
enroll in either class, call (918} 748- 
5374. 

Richard also teaches individuals and 
groups a! Mimosa Press in north Tulsa, 
when she makes her own prints, produces 
commissioned print series ($25 to $50 per 
print, twenty-five minimum), and creates 
prints for other artists fmm drawings. 

Calf Mimosa Press at {918} 425-6319 
for prices and schedules. 
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Aunt Bill’s Brown Candy 

Nothing Else Is Quite Like It, 


E ach year when blue-ribbon 
cook Bernice Bolling re- 
ceives her Oklahoma Scare 
hair premium book listing 
divisions and categories, she covers her 
bases by filling out an entry blank for 
even single candy category (this year 
it was a dozen)* Later, taking into ac- 
c c uint be ith the we a t h er a n d h er m ood , 
she'll decide which candies she actually 
will mix up, wrap in Saran Wrap, and 
deliv er to the I lobbies, Arts, and Crafts 
building at the Oklahoma City fair- 
grounds, One category, however, is al- 
ways a sure bet: Aunt Bill’s Brown 
Candy* 

Aunt Bill’s candy, kind of across be- 
tween a praline and divinity, is the kind 
of confection that can make a 
candy maker's reputation. U n like reci- 
pes whose dazzle hangs on macadam ia 
nuts or on unlikely combinations like 
potato chips and chocolate, the candy 
is made of a few homely ingredients: 
sugar, milk, butter, vanilla, baking soda, 
and lots of pecans. In making Aunt 
Bill's Brown Candy, success rests en- 
tirely on technique. 

Erudition holds that it's a two- person 
job. That's because the key candy- 
making moments come when hot sugar 
syrup is poured into a pan of boiling 
sugar and milk at the same time the 
sugar-and-milk mixture is being stirred. 
Later, the candy must be beat to a dull 
gloss, like old-fashioned fudge, another 
job calling for tenacity and muscle, 
“I’ve made it by myself for years," says 
Bolling, “but I don’t tell anybody it's 
easy, !r takes a lot of strength,” 

Exactly who Aunt Bill was is not 
clear, although she was described by 
Daily Oklahoman food editor Edna 
Vance Adams Mueller as a pioneer 
Oklahoman (and was presumably 
strong). Aunt Kill's candy recipe began 
appearing in the 1930s in Adams's 



Bernice Bolling on Ann/ Bill's randy: “(It) is more the texture of fudge, hut it does// 7 taste like 
fudge , It looks more like peanut butter fudge, but mth a butterscotch flavor. No, not a butter- 
scotch flavor,.. There's really nothing similar to Aunt Bill's . " 
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cooking 
C O I li m n 
written 
under the 
pseudonym 
“Aunt Su- 
san.” Mueller 
left Oklahoma 
in 1943 and 
moved to New 
York where she became food editor at 
McCall's magazine, but she left a 
candy making tradition behind. 

Melba Lovelace, who inherited Aunt 
Susan's mantle in 1975, prints the 
recipe every holiday season in her 
folksy column “Melba’s Swap Shop.” 
She also included the recipe in her 
cookbook Holiday H Hites. In her per- 
sonal copy, she's jotted down a tele- 
phone number for weather conditions 
that gives not only the temperature, 
but the relative humidity. A rule of 
thumb, says Melba, is to make the 
candy only if the relative humidity is 
below fifty percent (the drier, the bet- 
ter)* 

Both Melba and Bernice set great 
store by their candy making pans. The 
pan used to melt the sugar should be 
heavy enough to conduct heat well, yet 
light enough that it can be safely 
hoisted above the boiling milk and 
sugar. For more than forty years, 
Bolling has used the stainless steel bot- 
tom of a Mirromatic pressure cooker. “I 
refuse to use any other.” Melba uses a 
blue enameled skillet to melt the sugar. 
It's crucial that it be done very slowly, 
Melba cautions. If you hum it, throw it 
out and start over* 

From there, the two celebrated 
cooks diverge* Lovelace uses a top-of- 
che-line candy thermometer, but 
Bolling doesn't trust them, preferring 
to test the candy in a cup of cold wa- 
ter. Lovelace uses the commercial 
mixer in her kitchen by virtue of her 
years testing recipes fora living, while 
Bolling uses a wooden spoon and elbow 
grease, Lovelace uses chopped nuts. 
Bolling breaks her pecans by hand* 
Though both cooks are aware that 
some folks bypass the whole browning, 
hoisting, and stirring questions alto- 
gether by opting for a recipe for Micro- 
wave Aunt Bill's Brown Candy, neither 
personally makes a practice of it* Melba 
is gracious about the microwave recipe. 




TRADITIONAL 


?155 


Put this colorful purple martin house where 
everyone can see it The bright white body and 
brilliant roof never need painting, because the 
color is fixed and will withstand any weather 
abuse. Available with red, yellow or green roof. 
Complete with galvanized steel telescoping 
pde, perch pole, stops and weathervane. 


O BROCHURE *1.00 
□ COLONIAL 
D TRADITIONAL 

ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER *00 1 17.50 FREIGHT 


405€31^S53 * 6125 S, 1-35' OKLA. CITY. OK 73149 

TOLL FREE 1 - 800 - 654-4970 


COLONIAL 


*185 


The most beautiful martin house on the market 
is the Colonial by Mac. The sixteen apartments 
will house your martins in style. It is insulated, 
vented, easy to clean with porches to keep 
young from falling. Wide over hanging roof and 
door slops. Never needs painting. Available 
with red, yellow or green roof. Complete with 
galvanized steel telescoping pole, perch pole, 
stops and weathervane. 


“If you have it by itself, it's very good,” 
she says. Put side by side* there's no 
contest* 

The quick recipe doesn't tempt 
Bolling, and not just because she 
doesn’t own a microwave* ( "1 guess Fm 
the only one left in Oklahoma,” she 
says.) She Inis tried the microwave 
candy and finds it not nearly as flavor- 
ful as the stovetop, labor-intensive 
kind* “Maybe Fm just prejudiced.” 

\Y ith a \v all f u 1 1 of b I u crib bo n s b e- 
hind her, she's earned the right to be. 


AUNT BILL'S BROWN CANDY 

( Aunt Susan's Recipe) 

6 cups white sugar, divided 
2 cups cream or whole milk (Milnot 
also works) 

1/4 teaspoon soda 
t/2 cup butter or margarine 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 cups nuts, broken (preferably 
pecans) 


Four two cups of the sugar into a 
heavy aluminum or iron skillet and 
place it over low heat. Begin stirring 
with a wooden spoon and keep the 
sugar moving so that it will not scorch. 
It will take about twenty 
minutes to completely 
melt all of the sugar, 
and at no time 
should it smoke or 
cook so fast that it 
turns dark. It should ^ 
be about the color of light 
brown syrup. 

As soon as you have the sugar heat- 
ing, pour the remaining four cups of 
sugar together with the two cups of 
milk or cream into a deep heavy kettle 
and set it over low heat to cook slowly 
while you are melting the sugar in the 



skillet. 

As soon as the sugar is melted, begin 
pouring it into the kettle of boiling milk 
and sugar, keeping it over very low heat 
and stirring constantly. Now the real se- 
cret of mixing these ingredients is to 
pour a very fine stream from the skil- 
let into the pan* Aunt Bill always said 
to pour a stream no larger than a knit- 
ting needle while stirring across the 
bottom of the kettle at the same time. 

Continue cooking and stirring until 
the mixture forms a firm ball (238° F to 
240° F) when dropped into cold water* 
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After this test, turn out 
the fire and im- 
mediately add 
the soda to the 
mixture, stir- 
ring hard as 
it foams up. 

As soon as 
the soda is mixed, 
add the butter, al- 
lowing it melt as 
you stir. 

Now set the pan of 
candy off the stove — but not outdoors 
or in a cold place — for about twenty 
minutes, until it is lukewarm; add the 
vanilla and begin beating. Using a 
wooden spoon, beat until the mixture 
is thickened and heavy and takes on a 
dull appearance instead of a glossy 
sheen. Add the broken nutmeats and 
mix. Turn into buttered tin boxes or 
square pans where it can be cut into 
squares when cooled. This candy stays 
moist and delicious indefinitely. Deco- 
rate the pieces with halves of pecans 
and you have a most attractive candy. 

— Barbara Palmer 


Getting There 

You can buy Aunt Bill's Brown Candy year-round in Oklahoma City at 
Sweete Memories bakery , 6501 X. May, for seventy-five rents a pine or $12.99 
for thirteen ounces. For information, call (405) 842-4199. From Xovember /0 
throat'll Christmas , the candy will be available in Oklahoma City at the 
42nd Street Candy Co., 4200 X. Western, (405) 52! -8337. The price 
| will depend on the seasonal price of pecans. 

Both sweet shops will sell the candy by mail order or fuck Aunt BilTs 
Candy into gift baskets. Gift baskets by Sweete Memories hold an assort- 
ment of goodies like pumpkin raisin bread, white-chocolate chip cookies with 
walnuts, pecan tans, and lemon chess bars. Baskets start at $20. 99 to 
$ 109.99. Baskets from the 42nd Street Candy Co. are filled with Oklahoma 
products (locally made jelly, crackers, salsa, etc.). Tiny are about $25. 

Along with the recipe for the candy, the cookbook Long Lost Recipes of 
Aunt Susan contains another original from Aunt Bill, Aunt BilTs Special Vinegar. The 
book contains about four hundred of Aunt 
Susan V recipes , along with a biography of the 
newspaper cook and excerpts from her column. 

The book is in many Oklahoma bookstores or 
can be ordered from the M- Tress. T.O. Box 
8524. Hot Springs Village. AR 11909, (501) 

922-3352. Trice is $ 15. 95, plus $3 shipping 
and handling. 

The recipe for microwave Aunt BilTs Brown 
Microwave Candy, along with the original that 
inspired it, can be found in Prizewinners 
Plus, published by the State Fair of Oklahoma. 

Order it by writing Trizrv inning Cookbook, 

State Fair of Oklahoma. T.O. Box 14943, 

Oklahoma City, OK 13141. Trice is $8, plus 
$2 shipping and handling. 



PictHor, Incorporated Presents . . . 


Limited Editions . . . 


• Quartz Crystal 
Movement 

• Full One Year 
Warranty 

• Limited Edition 
Certificate 

• Brief Artist's 
Biography 

• Gift Box 
Included 

• Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

$ 199.95 Each 

Plus $5.00 Shipping 

(AZ. add 6.5% tax) 




# 047 

"Wind Kissed" 


Only 2,500 of each 
will be produced in 
this edition. The 
sterling silver tips 
are over one ounce 
total weight. Dials 
are meticulously 
offset printed to 
enhance every detail. 
The images were 
created by Cherokee 
artist Bill Rabbit 
exclusively for these 
Limited Editions. 
Each watch is signed 
and numbered; the 
tips bear the artist's 
hallmark. 


PictHor, Incorporated, Post Office Box 31394, Phoenix, AZ 85046 (602)569-0892 Fax (602)483-7934 
Other artists and styles available. Call, write or fax for color brochure. Dealer inquiries welcome. 
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Christmas on the Plains 

In this , the most traditional season, a handful from a different mold. 



A Water y Christmas Parade 


I t started three years ago, with a local 
yacht club owner's enthusiasm for 
the huge holiday lighted boat pa- 
rades on the Florida coast, fifteen hun- 
dred miles away and fifty degrees 
warmer. 

What it lacks in si/e and balmy 
breezes, the now-annual boat parade 
sponsored by the Cherokee Yacht Club 
on C irand 1 >ake makes up in sheer nerve. 
“It just takes idiots to get out into the 
lake in the middle of December," says 
Yalinda West, a regular participant, ‘it's 
a neat crowd.” 

The parade has grown from fifteen 
boats in 1990 to thirty-five in 1991 to an 
expected fifty -plus this year. 

The boats, mostly cruisers, range from 
thirty to fifty-eight feet long; they arc- 
decorated with the standard Christmas 
emblems — trees, crosses, bells, bows, 
and Santas — and strung with hundreds 
and hundreds of lights. In 1990. West and 
her husband, James I )ick, outfitted their 
forty-eight- foot houseboat with six thou- 
sand lights and floated away with first 
prize — a trip to Cozumel, Mexico. In- 
spired, last year they piled on “a 
ba/i I lion" lights, say West, along with a 
paddle w heel fashioned out of PYX ^ pipe. 
“W ith those racing lights, it looked like 
it was turning.” 

The effect of the lighted boats is aug- 
mented by the Langley- Disney Christ- 
mas parade, w hich crosses the Pensacola 
dam (the largest multiple-arch dam in 
the world, according to Chamber of 


Commerce brochures) at 7 p.m. as the 
boats parade in single file along the dam. 
“It's almost like an apparition,” says bob 
Allred, the yacht club's general manager. 
“It's pitch black. You can’t see the boats. 
All you see arc the ( ihristmas decorations 
moving across the water." 

Anyone who wants to can register his 
boat and be in the parade, says Allred. 
Proof lies in the fact that one of the en- 
tries last year was Joe I larwood, owner of 
the rival Arrowhead Yacht ( Hub. On his 
boat, I larwood strung out a message in 
lights: “Eat at Joe's." 

Tor in formation about registering your 
boat for the December 5 parade . call the yacht 
dub at ( 91 R} 7RJ-344L The parking lot on 
the west side o f the Grand River dam is a good 
place to see everything from a parked car 
(come early). or you can watch along the 
walkway that stretches the whole length of the 
dam along S.H. JR. f or more in formation, 
call the South ( irand fake . 1 tea Chamber of 
Commerce. (918) 7RJ-3449. 



Away Beyond the i Manger 

H appy 1 1 ill Church, tucked in be- 
tween a handful of small towns 
on a county road on the eastern 
edge of the Osage 1 1 ills, defies conven- 
tional notions of a sleepy country church 
(it has more than five hundred mem- 
bers). So it doesn't seem likely that it 
would content itself with a Christmas 
pageant starring shepherds wearing bath- 
robes — and it doesn't. 

For “A I lappy 1 1 ill Christmas," more 


than three dozen vignettes, two hun- 
dred-plus actors, and scores of live ani- 
mals take their places on the church 
property near Ramona and spill over onto 
an adjoining ranch. Along with the usual 
manger scene, the church presents an 
expanded view of the nativity : black- 
smiths hammer metal over roaring fires, 
birds are bought and sold in a public 
market, and one of four different Mary s 
is visited by an angel as she picks grapes 
in a viney ard. Shepherds out in the field 
really are out in the field, surrounded by 
live sheep and a plywood camel or two. 
(“You can't hardly get a camel," says 
church member Becky 'Fate, “so we 
have painted camels.") 

The showstopper is the manger scene, 
staged in a hav barn. Coats, cows, and 
donkeys crowd around the principals, 
while fifteen angels are stationed on hay 
bales stacked nearly to the roof. 

Rita Boyle, who is married to Happy 
1 1 ill's pastor. Robert Boyle, and a mis- 
sionary herself, began the pageant eight 
years ago for church members. As time 
passed, visitors started coming — from 
five hundred or so in the early years to 
six thousand last December. 

Given the fact that a new building 
decreased the size of the church parking 
lot and that the Washington County 
sheriff s department had already been 
called upon to direct traffic. Reverend 
Boyle ventured from the pulpit last sum- 
mer that perhaps the church should dis- 
continue the Christmas tradition. 

It was, to say the least, an unpopular 
suggestion. “I almost had to leave," he 
says. 

“ Happy Hill Christmas" will be December 
5 and 6. from 6:30 p.m. to whenever visitors 
go home, usually about 10 or 10:30 p.m. 

There is no admission fee. but donations are 
accepted. In the event of rain, the pageant is 
canceled because of the danger posed by 
electrical cords outside. (It's only rained once 
in eight years, says Rei . Boyle.) Happy Hill 


November- 1 )eccmber 1 W2 
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Church is five miles northeast of Ramona, 
fourteen miles south of Bartlesville, and thirty 
miles north of Tulsa, (9 IS) 536-3071. 



Firing the Christmas Guns 

S ix years ago, a most unusual adver- 
tisement appeared in the pages of 
the Yukon Review. In very matter- 
of-fact type, locals were asked to bring 
their loaded guns (cannons were wel- 
come, too) down to the old Yukon flour 
mill at noon on Christmas Kve. 

Yukon, the ad said, was about to rees- 
tablish a tradition as old as the town it- 
self: the firing of the Christmas guns. 

Seems that in doing research for the 
town's centennial observance in 19<S6, a 
volunteer had stumbled onto numerous 
accounts of townspeople gathering on 
Christmas Kve to shoot firearms off in 


sync — by all accounts it was rigorously 
held to for decades. “We were just 
amazed at the idea,” recalls Sheila Dahl 
of the Chisholm frail I listorical Preser- 
vation Society, “and we decided we’d 
start it back up.” 

And so they did. The size of the crowd 
watching (and shooting) varies with the 
weather in Yukon, but the shooting tra- 
dition, itself, is adhered to strictly. “Once 
when the wind-chill was thirty degrees 
below zero,” says Dahl, “not more than 
a few came, but oh, we don't ever call it 
off — it's part of the history of this town.” 

The ceremony, which lasts about 
thirty minutes, draws on average two or 
three cannons, a goodly number of hunt- 
ing rifles, at least one antique 
muzzleloader, and a variety of handguns 
(city hall insists that all guns be registered 
and that everyone, including the can- 
nons, fire blanks). 

Though the whole idea may sound a 
little wild and woolly, Dahl insists, it is 
in fact choreographed chaos: Everyone 
with a gun makes one long line facing the 
mill. Observers stand to one side. When 
the head of the Seventh Cavalry, a local 
reenactment group, drops his flag, all 


shoot toward the mill. “Usually they're 
in sync," says Mrs. Dahl, “but sometimes 
we have a few strays.” 

Though technically the firing of the 
guns should happen Christmas Eve, 
Yukonites insist on doing it the Saturday 
before (unless Christmas falls on a Sun- 
day) so as many as possible can attend. 

Once the guns have been fired, every- 
body packs their hardware away, strikes 
up a carol, and heads uptown for coffee 
and donuts — content that tradition has 
been upheld for another year. 

Route 66 runs through Yukon; in fact, the 
Mother Road doubles as the town V Main 
Street. Shooting of the Christmas gun will be 
at noon December 19 at the old Yukon flour 
mill, also on Route 66. For details, call (405) 
354-4513. 






.. Azalea Gardens revisted in the dazzling winter wonderland of 
Muskogee's famed Honor Heights Park. Nightly through December. 


•Christmas Parade • Home Tours • Holiday Concerts • Living Nativity 
•Antique Shopping • Art & Crafts • 


•For information call (918) 682-240 /• 
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THE MAJESTIC 

$160 per couple 
(Tax Included) 


Musical and Christmas 
Productions — $5 Extra 
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GITIIRIE GET-AWAYS 

Harrison House Inn 
124 West Harrison Street 
Guthrie, OK 73044 
(405) 282-1000 or 1-800-375-1001 3 
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That Steer Roping Guy 

Nov. 27-28 

If Vinita cowboy Guy Allen wins his seventh World < Championship tide 
at the National Finals Steer Roping competition in November, he'll be the 
winn ingest steer roper ever (he currently shares the record of six-time World 
Champion with retired roper Everett Shaw of Stonewall). 

Allen is so modest that, even over the telephone, you can almost hear lus 
toe scraping the floor when he talks about the prospect, 

“It would be neat and all," allows the ih irty-four-year-old roper. “But I 
wouldn't say it meant I’m the best there's ever been—1 started when 1 was 
nineteen." What Allen doesn't add is that the year he started, he won his llrsr 
world championship title — and became the youngest cowboy to hold it. 

(Allen also holds the record for the fastest time to rope, trip, and tie a steer — 

8.4 seconds.) 

Fourteen other top ropers will compete with Allen for an $MO,(KN) purse 
and the world title at the two-day meet at the Lazy K Arena near Guthrie. 

Each cowboy will rope ten steers: whoever has the fastest average wins. 

Steer roping is. the only National Finals Rodeo event to remain here after the NFR moved to Las Vegas in 1984, One Of profession a I 
rodeo's mast traditional events, steer roping requires an arena that more nearly approximates the open range than the one in Las 
Vegas, says I ,azy K Arena manager AX i. Meyers. At 440 feet long by 1 60 feet wide, the Lazy K Arena gives both steer and rider room 
to maneuver. Though the winner becomes “World Champion," the contenders are virtually always from the 1 nited States. “Steer 
roping is Americana," says Meyers. 

General admission tickets arc $7 in advance. $9 at the door. The arena is on Seward Road off 1-35. two miles south of Guthrie. ( 'all 
(405) 282-3004 for tickets or information. — -BP 



Arthtt: Guy Afktt roping a! the Lazy / . . 
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MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


NOVEMBER 

1-29 


2-30 


7 


7-8 


13-jan. Ill 
14- Dec. 13 
20 

2 1 -Dee, 6 
27-29 
28-Jan. 1 


Goya's Disasters of War and The /Vkw/a, Phi [brook 

M useum of Art, Tulsa, (918)749-7941 

Asian Art Collection. Plains Indians and Pioneers 

Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 

Buffalo Bash, Red Earth Indian Center, OKC. (4051 

427-5228 

Red River Trading Post 1840 Reenactment, Museum of 
the Great Plains, Lawton, 14051 58] -3460 
Mike Larsen Exhibit. Kirkpatrick Center. OKC. (405) 
427-5461 

American Art in Miniature, GtJcrcasc Museum, Tulsa, 
(918)582-3122 

The Denver Eight, Cowboy 1 lull of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250. ext. 224 

Festival of 'Frees. Philbrouk Museum of An, Tuba, 
(918) 749-794) 

\ In kieiiltural 1 1 oliday ‘ I ales, Phil brook M useum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 

Holiday Treefest, Ommplex Science Museum, OKC, 
(405) 424-5545 


DECEMBER 

1-31 


I -Feb. 21 


6 


6-31 


7-Jan, I 

II 

13-Fch. 14 


21 -March 19 


A .Southern Christmas: Folk Art, Charles B. Goddard 

Center, Ardmore. (405) 226-0909 

Matisse's Secret: Kuba I extiles from Zaire, OKC An 

Museum, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

Christmas Open House, Plains Indians and Pioneers 

Museum. Woodward, (405) 256-6136 

Jerome Bushy head and Dorothy Sullivan Exhibit, Plains 

Indians and Pioneers Museum A\ uod ward, (405) 256-6136 

Star of Wonder, Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, (405) 

424-5545 

We the People, Red Earth Indian Center, OKC. (405) 
427-5228 

Objects and Drawings from the Sanford M. and Diane 
Besser Collection, Phi] brook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
749-7941 

\Yi n t er N \ gh ts , K i rk pa t ri c k P I a ne ta ri u m, O KC, (405) 424- 
5545 



DRAMA 


NOVEMBER 

6-7, 12-14, The . Mysh’ty of Inna 1 V/>. I Allard Theatre* f I uthric* 

19, 21 (405) 282-2800 


November- 1 )ccember 1 992 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Symphony on Ice 

Nov. 29 

It's easily one of Tulsa's most cherished Christmas tra- 
ditions: the Sunday afternoon w hen the local Philharmonic 
shares an ice rink with a hundred twirling skaters. 

I o be sure, the Philharittonte is separated from the ice by a 
layer of insulation and a temporary floor* but most musicians 
still pull on an extra pair of socks. 

The temporary stage covers about a third of the tec rink ac 
the Williams Center Forum shopping center, and the Philhar- 
monic plays light Christmas classics as members of the Tulsa 
Figure SkaringC 111 i b, studen ts of the rink's skatingscho< >1, and 
their teachers till the other two thirds of the rink. Spectators 
can watch the show from any of the Forum’s three levels. 

The event has been so popular that the Philharmonic and 
skaters now put on two shows — 1:30 pan, and again ar 3 pan, 

"When wc start 
setting up at 9a.m. 
for the concert, 
there are already 
people staking 
out their places/' 
says King. The 
early birds get a 
bonus: they can 
watch King and 
his crew carrying 
chairs, drums, a 
xylophone, and 
450-pound pieces 
of the orchestra backdrop over the ice. “1, in three years, 
haven't had anybody fall down/* says King, "We usually get 
applause." 

The free concerts are scheduled for November 29 at the 
Williams f .enter Forum, between boulder and £ ancinnati on 
First Street in Tulsa, (91 8) 747-7445. — BP 



Citfrittr rattles to the math 


DECEMBER 
l 2(1 


4-6, I M3 


KM 2 

1 1 -23 


. I Cftfypm Ckf is foots , O K Ch i Id re n V Theatre , Q K C, ( 4( 15 ) 
948-6408 

Sister M my fgmtit/s Exphrhis ff AM for Yon and l hr Arturs 
Sightmatr, OKC Community t In I lege. OKC, (405)082- 
7523 

The Rest Christmas Pttgemtt Ever. Law urn Community 
Theatre, I .awn in, (4(15) 355- 1 fit M) 

A Chrtumas CttntL Williams I heat re. Tulsa, (405) 747- 
9494 



MUSIC/DANCE 


NOVEMBER 

1 Canterbury Chtim) Society t amcert.Ch ic Center, OKC, 

(4115) 232-7404 

0-7 \ >oeSevermsen,OK( 'Philharmonic, ( aviet km ter, OKC, 

(405) 842-5387 

K Peter Pern. NSl Vine ArtsAuditnriim l l'ahlc(|uali,49|K| 

456-551 L ext. 4500 

II Tommy Dorsey band. Woodward \rts Theatre, 
W < Mid wa rd , (4( )5 ) 2 5 6- 7120 

14 Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic. OKC. (405) 842- 
5387 

N Prairie Dance Theatre Christmas Celebration. 
K trkpa trick ( "enter. OKC. (4(15) 478-4 152 

15 Music on Kxhihit, Tulsa Philharmonic, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

1 1 Master works C ioneen, r Tulsa Phi lliarmoti ic. 1 utsa, 1918) 

747-7445 

21 Classical Concert, McMahon Memorial Auditorium. 
I .a worn, (405)248-20(11 

27 Babes in I oyland, NSl Pine Arts Auditorium, 
Tahleciuah, (918)456-551 1, ext. 4500 

39 Tulsa Philharmonic on lee ar the Forum, Tulsa, (918) 
747-7445 


OECE MBER 


13 

13-15, 20-21 
13-15, 20-21 

Tom Stn ryn\ American r Theater Arts, Myriad* OKC, 
(405) 232-8871 

The Affiti Who Came to Owner, Ponca Playhouse. Ponca 
Cityr, (405) 765-5360 

Steel Afag/roth/s. SW Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 325-4448 


3 

3 

4-5 

( 4icoa and ( lamb. (K 'A A )K( (405) 425-5530 
Peppermint Pups Christmas Concert* McMahon 
Memorial \ndiinrium, 1 aivvtun, (405) 248-3001 
\ \ uletide Festival. OK( Philharmonic. ( a vie ( !e liter. 
OKC, (405) 297-3000 

13 21 

Other People's Mottry. John 1 Jen ne y Play house. 1 aiu ton . 
(405) 355-1600 


T6 

( "h rist mas Fantasy . Son tier Theatre, Normal), <405 1 564- 
8962 

13-15. 20-22 

I hr H ttf/t rlYutl t, Sapnlpa ( aimimmity Theatre, ,Sa pi 1 4 >a * 
(918) 227-2169 


4-7 

The Sounds of Christmas, SNIL Bethany, (405, 491- 
6345 

13-15, 19-21 

true! Me a Ten ok Muskogee Little A heatre, Muskogee, 
(918) .687-1 714 


5 

Pups Coneert, Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing Arts 
( letter, ' Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

13-14, 19-21 

Steel Magnolias, Shaw nee Li u Ic 1 ’heal re. Shaw nee, ( 405 ) 
375-2805 


ft 

( Christmas w ith ( ainterhnry, ( iivic ( Icnrer Music l lali, 
OK(M 405 1232-7464 

18- Dec. 13 

('htistttms RrtfirmhrreP, Jewel Bos Theatre, ( )KC, (405) 
52 M 786 


1 1 

‘Tulsa Philharmonic Great Composers. Holland Mall. 
Tulsa, (9J8) 747-7445 

19 

h Jen not 1 Rmtset rit\ C h a r 1 es B . ( h id da rd ( le n te r, A rdm ore, 
(405 ) 226-0909 

11-1 

3, 18-30 

The Sutawlrr. Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Center Music 
Mall, OKC. (405) 848-8637 

24-29 

Witt Rogers Eof/ies: A Tift ft) Revue* Civic Center Music 
Mali, OKC, (405)297-3000 


12 

Hlucgrass (Christmas Slum, Midwest City Community 
('enter. Midwest City, (405) 945-4106 

27 

( /tit of the , Magi* Ha rt 1 es v i 1 le T h cate r ( i 1 1 i t d , 1 ki rt 1 es v i 1 1 e , 

(918) 336-2787 


12-13 

The Xutrrr/rhj, Community Center. Bartlesville. (918) 
336-4746 

27 

iWi/hx hi I oytamf NSt \uditorium, Tahkx|iiali. (918} 
456-551 1, ext. 4500 


13 

\ Yulettdc Festival, Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa, (918) 
747-7445 

27-Dee. 19 

Stepping f hit* ( ai rpe n te r Sc 1 1 iu re Thea t re . OKC, ( 4( )5 ) 
233-6500 


13 

13 

7 to . 1/ esshth, S N I , Bet ha n y , (405 } 49 1 -f>3 45 

The New Christy Minstrels, Guthrie, (405)282-7242 

27-Dec. 23 

! / err i tonal Christ mas Cam!* Pollard l heatre, C lithrie, 
(405) 282-2800 


14 

Sonya Robinson. Civic Center Mall of Mirrors, OKC, 
(405)232-2522 


M 
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Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE * SERVICES - BUSINESS - ETC 


GIFTS 


OKLAHOMA PORTRAITS 
by CAROL CASTOR 

Original Oils & Pastels * Limited Edition 
Prints * Note cards /Postcards * Commissions 
Museum Shops/ Gilt shops /Mail Order 
121 Jennie Lane - Vinrta. OK 74301 

(910)256-2112 


FISH FARMS 


Channel Catfish, Bass. Grass Carp. 
ALL SIZES George Moore Fish Farm 
Inola. OK 74036 (918) 341 4194 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques. Primitives, Americana 

Ole Shoppe 

‘FT S.E & Steve Owens Bivcf. 

John 8 Mary Dalgarn. P.O Box 1515 
Miami, OK 74355 (918) 540-1760 


Get the word out 

Classified Advertising Works! 

Seventy- four percent of our readers keep 
their copies of Oklahoma Today for at leusi 
six months. Give vour nd time u> work. 
Reserve an Oklahoma Today classified. 

RA1 ES: $2.75 per word for one issue 
$2.5(1 per word/three issues 
$2.00 per word/stx issues 

Noie‘ Phone numbers and bypheuattd wurdsenunl 
a* iWii wank. To Reserve Your AlI Mail us the 
copy you Wiiiu in your ail, and tell us hi which 
issues you want ad to appear Call S-KSWL777- 
17V V or mu i I to iikiuhtmm 7Wm ChwiiFTi-tJ: P C J 
Box SOS4 7.1 152-T TH4 



Eating Right is highly logical. 

Recommendations. Eat high -liber foods, such as fruits, veg- 
etables, and whole grain products Eat fewer high fat foods. 
Maintain normal body weight And live long and prosper. 

I CALL THE AMERICAN CANCER 

AMERICAN SOCIETY 

CANCER AT 1 8QQ-ACS-2345 FOR FREE 

? SOCIETY NUTRITION INFORMATION. 

STAR tH£K ■ & I0B3 PAHAMOlJMf PICTURES CORF ALI RIGHTS RE- 
SERVED THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY AUTHORIZED USER 



Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series * 

Six mngozines — more than 280 pages of full-color vocation excitemenl! 


Central Oklahoma's FtonTser Country offers western 
heritage and hospitality— from the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame to rodeos and Native American extrava- 
ganzas. Museums, galleries end historic towns tell the 
story of oar unique beginnings, Fnjoy world-class horse 
racing, botonko! gardens and the pleasures of metro- 
politan Oklahoma City. 



Sautheasi Oklahoma's Kmmichi Country offers year- 
round trout fishing, equestrian, canoe and hiking trails, 
national forests and eight magnificent State parks. 
Beautiful ToJjmeno Scenic Drive and Winding Stair 
Mountain plus hluegrass concerts, 9 ration heritage and 
rodeos odd up to o memorable vacation. 
800/722-8180 * 918/465-2367 


Adventure Guide to Great Plains Country 1 ^ 1 

Southwest Oklahomo's GmaipioirisCountry offersthe 
Wichita Mountains and the endless horizon of rhe greot 
plains. The Wichita Mountains Noliona! Wildlife 
Refuge, Indian City U.S.A., the 600-nation Festival of 
Flags, Quartz Mountain Resort, state porks, lakes and 
museums make the region a greot vacation destination. 
405/535-4464 



South control Oklahoma's Lake Country offers Arbuckle 
Mountains, Turner Falls, Arhuckle Wilderness, Lake 
Texama, lake Arhuckle, Lake Murray and McGee Creek 
Reservoir-Atoko. State parks, resorts, museums and 
historic homes plus houseboat vacations and world - 
famous striper fishing odd to the fun, 
405/369-3392 




Northeast Oklahomo's Green Country offers six ma- 
jor lakes, canoeing, scenic rivers, breathtaking drives, 
diverse entertainment and a rich history ranging from 
Mozart to ancient civilizations and the end of the 
Cherokee Trail of Tears, the oldest military fort in 
Oklahoma ond the cosmopolitan Amenities of Tulsa, 
800/922-2118 




Northwest Oklahomo's Red Carpet Country offers the 
mystical Alabaster Caverns and selenite crystal dig. 
Rodeos, museums, historic homes, tilde Sahara sand 
dunes, Custer bottle site, Ramon Nose Resort, Block 
Mesa and the Pioneer Woman statue are good reasons 
to explore this region of Oklahoma. 

800/447-2698 *405/327-4918 


Order the sel of six FREE guides 
or choose [be one(sJ you wont, Write; 

Oklahoma Adventure Guide Series 

P.0. Box 961 22, Dept. 220 
Oklahoma City, OK 73143 


I 







ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Hi-27 The Nuterne&et\ Tulsa Ballet I hcatrc, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (9)8) 749-60(16 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


NOVt MRF.R 


3-8 

l .S. ' 1 ea m Ri ) pi n g C h a m p i n n s h i | >s, 1 ,a vx 1 i A re na , 

Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

10-21 

World Championship 0 ,tiirr<jr Horse -Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 

12-14 

NWOSI Rodeo, Woods County Fairgrounds, Aba. 
(405) 327-1647 

13-15 

( Jklahoma Hunter jumper Horse Show, Shawnee, (405) 
248-7297 

14 

Roy Cooper's Championship Calf Roping, Lazy K 
\ re na, G 1 1 1 h ri e. 1 41 15 ) 282-3( H >4 

27-28 

N a t k >n al F i n a Is S t ee r R t >pi i ig. 1 \ / \ F Are na .Guthrie. 
(800) 234-3393 

28 

National Finals Senior Steer Roping. Lazy K Arena. 
Guthrie, (800)2.34-3393 

29- Dec. 5 

National Reining Horse Futurity, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 278-8900 


DECEMBER 

7-1 2 World C 'hampi unship Barrel Racing, State Fairgrounds, 


OKC, (405) 278-8900 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


MOV EM HER 

6-7 


15-14 


1 5-15 


14 

21 

2LZ2 

27-28, 
Dll. 4-5 


Craft Shim, Stephens County Fairgrt Hinds, I Duncan, 
<4051 25S-I0S4 

Arts and Crafts Festival, Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 
Ardmore, <405 ) 223-4955 

Illinois River Arts and Crafts Festival, NSU Ballroom, 
Tah Icquah, (9 18) 456-551 T ext. 2500 
( 'hrismius Arts and Crafts Show. Altos Community 
Center, Altos, (405) 4824)2 10 

Rogers ( arum v Pecan Festiv al. ( Chelsea, (91 8) 789-222(1 
Osage 1 lilts Arts and Crafts Show. Sand Springs. (918) 
245-2248 

Testis al of" Trees, Priced mvur. Downtown, Bartlesville, 

( 918 ) 337-2787 


DECEMBER 

1-2 Pecan Festival, Pontotoc Fairgrounds, Ada, (4(15) 332- 
2153 

-I Cow hoy ( Ihristmas Fair, Stillwater, (4115) 744-5212 

5 ( Christmas Festival. Sh a truck, (405) 938-2818 

5 Festival of the Trees, St ill water, (405) 377-7010 

5 Sr. Andrew's Annual Arcs and Crafts Fair, Stillwater, 

(405) 37 7 -H 765 

5 Carols and Crumpets, Tulsa Carden Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-6401 


>. A A 



INDIAN EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

It Pawnee Veterans Day Dance, Pawnee Round Mouse, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-3962 


14 Jim Thorpe Marathon and Indian Running Clltb 
Powwow, OKC, (405) 232-3060 
2 1 A 1 1 Na tion s I nd i an You t h P ovvvvi m , YAVC I A, ‘ T id sa, ( 9 1 H ) 

250-3906 


DECEMBER 

1-31 Scandinavian Indian Christmas, Jacobson House, 
Norman. (405) 366-1667 

12 Pawnee Indian Christmas Day Dance, Pawnee Round 
House. Pawnee, (918) 762-3962 

25-j an, I Ponca ' I ri ba IHol iday t -e te brat i o n, sot j t h of Po nca ( a tv, 

(405) 762-8104 

28-29 BufTalomeat Descendant Powwow, Yclluwhair Hall, 
Wa tonga, (405)884-2417 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 
1-Dec. 13 
5 

5-8 

7 

7 

4-8 

8 

I ! 

14 


14-15 


15-16 

27-28 

27-Jan. 3 
29 

30- Dee. 1 


Christmas at rhe Belvidere, Clarcmore, (918) 342-1 127 
Buffalo Auction. Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 
Cache. (4051 429-3222 

Cimarron County Public Art Show, Fair Building, Boise 
City, (405) 544-3344 

Will Rogers Birthday Party, Oologah, (Ol h) 443-2790 
Oilers vs. Blazers, Hockey, Tulsa Convention Center, 
Tulsa. (918) 663-5888 

Will Rogers Days. Clarcmore, (918) 341-2818 

hair view Fly-In, Airport. Fuirview, (405) 227-2527 

Veterans' Day Ceremony, 45th Infantry Division 

Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 

Artisans' League Craft Show, Woodward County 

Fairgrounds, Woodward, (405) 256-6284 

Arts and Crafts Show, Hoover Building, Fairgrounds, 

Enid, (405) 233-0480 

Festival of the Trees, Marriott Hotel, OKC, (405) 528- 
3636 

Mennonitc Relief Sale. Major County Fairgrounds, 
Fairview* (405)227^730 

Fantasy land of Lights, Bartlesville, (800) 364-8708 
I loltday Stroll and Open I louse, Ada, (405) 436-3032 
Pecan and Peanut Food Show, Mad ill Courthouse, 
Madill, (405) 795-3563 


DECEMBER 

1-31 


3-9, 4-5, 
I M2. 18-19 
5, 12-13, 


5 

5 


5-6 


6,7,13,14,20 

19 

31 

31 


Territorial Christmas Celebration, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
1889 

Madrigal Di nner Concert, OSU Student l In ion Ball mum, 
Stillwater, (405) 744-5231 

Christmas in the Park, Ackley City Park, Elk City, 
19-20,26-27 (405)225-3270 

Christmas Gala, Murland Mansion, Ponca City, (405) 
767-0422 

Christmas Extravaganza & Boat Parade at Pensacola 
Dam. Langley to Disney, (918) 782-3449 
Happy Hill Christmas Pageant, Happy Hill Church, 
Ramona, (918) 536-307 1 

I lot iday I layrides, Allen Ranch, Bixby. (918)366-3010 
Shooting nf the ( Christmas Guns, Yukon, (405)354-4513 
Wild West New Year's, Allen Ranch, Bixby. (918) 366- 
3010 

Opening Night, Downtown, OKC, (405) 236-4448 


Although the information in the adetidar is current* da tea and times ran 
change. without not ire. P lease chirk in advance before attending any event. 
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Oklahoma Today 
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Celebrate Cherokee Strip 
Heritage 

Nineteen ninety-three marks the 
Centennial of the Cherokee Strip 
Land Rush — most recently 
depicted on screen in the film Tar 
and Away" — that opened 
Oklahoma's Cherokee Outlet to 
settlement. Oklahoma Today is 
commemorating the historic event 
with these original sweatshirts. 


White, Red & Black: 

90/1 0 cotton/poly S, M, L, XL 
(roomy and preshrunk) $25. 

Purple & Green: 

.50/50 poly/cotton S, M, L, XL.... $20. 



What A Deal! 


Buy a subscription to Okla- 
homa Today Magazine and 


phy with each month. The calendar 
is bigger than last year’s and 



OKLAHOMA’S 

INDIAN COUNTRY 
1 


receive our 1993 Indian Country 
Wall Calendar for only $6.95 — a 

$2 savings! 

Our 1993 calendar has an 
outstanding full-color Oklahoma 
landscape photograph and 
historic Native American biogra- 


includes dates of important Okla- 
homa events. 


1 year Subscription $13.50 

2 Year Subscription $23.00 

3 Year Subscription $33.00 

"Calendar w/ Subscription $20.45 

plus shipping & tax on calendar 

Calendar w/o subscription 8.95 

plus shipping & tax 



It’s Back! 

And available one last time. 

We found one supplier who had 
the hard-to-get goldenrod color 
on which our popular 1992 Year 
of the Indian sweatshirt is printed. 
This is the last time we’ll offer it, 
and the supply is limited. 

Available in 50/50 poly/cotton in L 
and XL. (These shirts run a little 
small, and we suggest you order 
one size up from your normal 
size.) $20. 


Our greatly 
improved Native 
America 

sweatshirt comes 
in 90/10 cotton/ 
poly with inset 
sleeves and a 
roomy feel. .It’s 
preshrunk, too. 

OK Native America- 
Buffalo (Red) 

OK Native America 
Eagle (Black) 

OK Native America 
Big Horse/Tipi 
(White) 

Sizes S. M, L, XL 
$25. 

XXL unavailable, 
but these shirts run large. 




To order ( )klahoma Today Trading Post items , please use the attached envelope & order form. 









Together Were Saving Enough Tleetricity 
To Serve fin Tntire City. 

electricity a lc>w^ost,aObrd- 
able energy source for Oklahoma* 


Homeowners statewide hive helped by hav- 
ing over 76,000 OG&E home energy audits 
conducted (the AUAKD program J and over 
1 29,000 efficiency-boostmg PE/XKS devices 
installed to date* These and other efforts are 
now saving enough electricity to serve a city 
twice the size of NormurL 


Think about Norman s electrical demands - 
and then, double diem. There arc over 190 
square miles of homes, schools and busi- 
nesses. Street lights, shopping malls and 
brightly lighted restaurants. 

Given the value placed on today's energy re 
sources, we can all take pride in these savings. 
And to impnwe on them, just make sure 
your home is energy-efficient, and your cen- 
tral air conditioner has a PEAKS device. 

With your help, well conserve even more. That 
is die power of Positive Energy. 



OG&E 



ELECTRIC SERVICE 



